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Ecumenical Methodist Conference 


HE Conterence is to meet in Wesley 
Chapel, London, Sept. 4-17, 1901. It 

will consist of 500 delegates, of whom 300 
are assigned to the Western and 200 to the 
Eastern Section. Of the 300 assigned to the 
Western Section, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church has 129, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, 70, the Methodist Church of 
Canada 24, the African Methodist Episcopal 
Chureh 18, the African Methodist Episco- 


| pal Zion Church 15, the Colored Methodist 


Episcopal Church 9, the United Brethren 
in Christ 9, the American Wesleyan Church 
4, the Evangelical Association 3, the Union 
American Methodist Episcopal Church 3, 
the Primitive Methodist Church 2, the Unit- 


| ed Brethren in Christ (Old Constitution) 1, 


the African Union Methodist Protestant 
Church 1, the Free Methodist Church 1, the 
Jongregational Methodist Church 1, the 
British Methodist Episcopal Church 1, the 
Independent Methodist Church 1, the Unit- 


| ed Evangelical Church 1. 





PAN-AMERICAN VISITORS 


ENGAGE ACCOMMODATIONS AT THE 


| Great Britain. 


Delegates are expected to pay their own 
expenses of travel to and trom London. 
Several tourist agents, however, have pro- 
vided for special rates of ocean passage, 
and also tor tours on the Continent and in 
Circulars, with announce- 


| ments of rates, dates of sailing, ete., have 
| been mailed to delegates. Those who have 


EADQUARTERS for members and frierds cf 
Young People’s Societies. Location most 
accessible. Modern conveniences, Rates reason- 
able. Send $2.00 epoet 4 secure accommoCa- 


tione in advance. WORTH HOTEL. | 
BUFFALS. =. Y. | 
} 


LEARN PROOFREADING 


If you possess a fair education, why not utilize it ata | 
genteel and uncrowded profession paying $15 to $35 
weekly ? Situations always obtainable. We are the orig- | 
inal instructors by mail. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, Philadelphia | 


Methodist Mutual Fire Insurance 


As ordered by the General Conference, 1896 


FIRE, LIGHTNING and TORNADO 


Insurance at Cost 


For Methodist Churches and Ministers, unde’ 
direction of 








not received them may address Messrs. 
Thomas Cook & Sons, 261 Broadway, New 
York city: Messrs. Baker & Gibson, 93 
Nassau St., New York city ; or Mr. John J. 
Ross, 11 Broadway, New York city. 

It is understood that the British brethren 
will provide free entertainment in London 
jor delegates, during the sessions of the 
Conterence, in Methodist homes. 

The program of subjects has been com- 
pleted, but the assignment of essays and 
addresses is not yet complete. 

The program committee ot the Western 
Section is as tollows: Bishop John F. Hurst, 
chairman ; Bishop J. W. Hamilton, Prot. 
J. M. Van Vieck, and H. K. Carroll, LL. D., 
secretary, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church ; Bishop Char!es B. Galloway, vice- 
chairman, and Rev. John J. Tigert, D. D., 
ot the Methodist Episcopal Church, South ; 
Rev. A. Carman, D.D., of the Methodist 
Church of Canada; Bishop W. 8B. Derrick, 
oi the African Methodist Episcopal Church ; 
Bishop A. Walters, of the African Method- 
ist Episcopal Zion Church; Rev. F. T. Tagg, 
D. D., of the Methodist Protestant Church ; 
Rev. John Mason, oi the Primitive Method- 





THE NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH 
INSURANCE CO., 
of Chicago, Ill. 


Organized by the Board of Insurance. 


Applications are now being received on our 
Churches, Parsonages, Schools, and the property 
of our ministers. Do not wait for present insur- 
ance toexpire. If now tnsured, date your ap- 
plications ahead. 

INSURANCE AT ACTUAL COST, UNDER 
AN EXPERIENCED AND ECONOMIC- 
AL MANAGEMENT, UPON THE 
EASIEST POSSIBLE TERMS 

OF PAYMENT, AND 


Absolutely Safe 


Business confined to the choicest risks in the 
country, having nothing of moral hazard, anu 
without the uncertainties attending a miscel- 
laneous business. 

NO ASSESSMENTS 
PREMIUISIS IN ANNUAL INSTALMENTS 
instead of in advance for a term of years. 
Profits divided pro rata each year. 
J. B. HOBBS, Pres. J. R. LINDGREN, Treas. 
HENRY C. JENNINGS, D. D., Vice Pres. 
HENRY P. MAGILL, Sec. and Mgr. 
57 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
Write Manager for terms and do not longer sup- 
port stock com panies. 


ist Church; Mr. F. W. Tunnell, ot the 


| Methodist Episcopal Church, treasurer. 


At the first session, Bishop Charles B. 
Galloway, of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, will preach the Conference 
sermon. Later will come addresses ot wel- 
| come, and responses. On the second day, 

the program will be taken up, the first topic 
to be considered being ** The Present Posi- 
| tion of Methodism,”’ which will be discussed 
in two papers and tour addresses. Other 


| subjects to be discussed are: ** The Influ- 
ence of Methodism in the tromotion ot In- 
ternational Peace,” ‘‘ The Relation of Meth- 

}odism to the Evangelical Free Chureb 

| Movement,” ‘* Methodism and Christian 
Unity,” “ Interdenominational Fellowship 
among Methodists,” ‘* Biblical Criticism 

|} and the Christian Faith,’ ** The Appeal of 
the Old Testament to the Lite and Con- 
science ot Today,” ** Methodism and Edu- 
| eation in the Twentieth Century,” “ Chris- 
tianity and Modern Unbelief,’’ ‘‘ Modern 
Indifterentism,”’ ‘** Is Methodism Retaining 
| its Spiritual Vitality?” ** Perils ot Increas- 
| ing Wealth and Luxury,’ ** The Elements 
|ot Pulpit Effectiveness,” ‘* Missions — the 
| Work Betore Us, and Our Resources for the 
| Work.” 

Among the delegates accredited to New 
England appear the names ot Rev. Drs, 
J. H. Mansfield, E.O. Thayer, W. I. Haven, 
S. F. Upham, and Prot. J. M. Van Vleck, 
and among the laymen, ‘ieorge F. Wash- 

| burn, Willard S. Allen and Charles R. 
Magee. 
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Epworth League Tour 
30-Day Trip to the Pacific Coast $188.50. 


Under the Personally Conducted Tourist Sys. 
tem of the Pennsylvania Railroad and accom- 
panied by a Tourist Agent and Chaperon, on 
July Su special train of the latest pattern Pull- 
man Sleeping, Dining and Observation Cars (the 
latter a counterpart of that used on the famous 
Pennsylvania Limited) will leave New York for 
San Francisco and points on the Pacific coast. 
Stops will be madeszt all the important points 
for rest and sight-seeing, among them being Chi 


cago, Omaha, Denver, Colorado Springs, Glen - 
wood Springs (with a daylight ride through the 
Rocky Mountains, including the Royal Gorge 
and Grand Canon of the Arkansas), and at Sal: 
Lake City, arriving at San Francisco July 16, 
before the Convention opens. Six days will be 
allotted to San Francisco, for which time no 
hotel accommodations or other features will be 
included in the tickets. Leaving San Francisco 
July 22, Monterey, Santa Barbara, San Jose and 
Los Angeles will be visited, all traveling over 
the new Coast Line of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany being done by daylight, in order to view 
what is acknowledged to be the most attractive 
scenery in California. After astop of two days 
will come the crowning feature of the tour, the 
journey homeward via the Canadian Pacific 
Railway through the unrivaled mountains of 
British Columbia. 

The schedule over the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way will be prepared with especial care, and the 
train cide-tracked at nights where necessary, in 
order that no part of this delightful feature may 
be missed by night traveling. This in itself isa 
rare Opportunity. tn addition stops will be 
made at Banff Hot Springs and St. Paul. 

The total rate for entire tripas outlined above, 
covering all expenses (except the stayin San 
Francisco) including one double berth, all 
meais in dining car, etc., will be $188.50; two per- 
sons ina berth, each $168.50, with proportionate 
rates for passengers desiring to visit Yellowstone 
Park,or the Pan-American xposition return- 
ing. Diagrams are now open, and as the num- 
ber who can be accommodated will be strictly 
limiied, names should be registered im mediate- 
ly. Descriptive booklets will shortly be issued 
and can be obtained ot D. N. Bell, Tourist Agent, 
205 Wasbington St., Boston; or, Geo. W. Boyd, 
Asst. Gen’). Pass. Agent, Phil. 





Being Disconnected in Front. with Elastic Gore» 
a Sides 


Cannot Break at the Waist Line 


This exc.usive flexible feature insures 
comfor retention of shape, exceptional 
wear, and the snuy, smooth adjustment in- 
dispensable to handsome gowning. Where 
the CRESCO is not kept by deal- $1 00 
ers it will be sent, postpaid, for ° 


Drab or White. Long, Short or Medium Length. 


TAKE NO SUBSTITUTE. if your deal- 
er does not have the CRESCO CORSET or 
does not have the style, grade, quality, 
color or length desired, take no substitute, 
but send to us fc: the kind you want. 


THE MICHIGAN CORSET CO 


CANCER CURED 


Skinand Womb Diseases. Fistula, Ulcer, 
etc. The result of 30 years experience. Convinc!"s 
book sentfree. DR. D. M. BYE, Box 325. Indian- 
apolls, Ind. (The Originater of the Oil Cure.’ 
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Zion’s 


All stationed preachers in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church are authorized agents for their 
locality. 








“New” Australia 

After years of factional disturbances, 
the six colonies of Australia have formed 
a confederation, which, in some respects, 
resembles the federal government of the 
United States. The new parliament, 
which was opened last Thursday, consists 
of a senate and a house. The senators are 
elected for six years, and the representa- 
tives for three. Each senator and repre- 
sentative has a salary of $2,000 per year. 
Government ownership of telegraphs, 
telephones, postal service, railroads and 
other public utilities, is provided for in 
the federal constitution. The govern- 
ment alse has the right to legislate as to 
invalid and old-age pensions, to pass con- 
ciliation and arbitration laws, and to deal 
with banking and insurance. The popu- 
lation is about four millions, and the area 
of the continent is twenty-six times as 
Jarge as Great Britain and Ireland, fifteen 
times the size of France, and only one- 
fifth smaller than Europe. The people 
are industrious and progressive, and the 
uew union of interests will hasten growth 
in alllines. Already American manufac- 
turers have obtained a foothold and are 
selling agricultural implements, tools, 
bicycles, axes, saws, etc. The develop- 
ment of ‘‘New’’ Australia will be coinci- 
dent with the opening up of the Orient. 





Southern Political Revolution 


Senator John L. MeLaurin, of South 
Carolina, is the leader of a_ political 
movement in the South that is causing a 
commotion in the camps of the old-line 
Democracy. Although a Democrat, he 
advocates protection and expansion be- 
cause such a policy is, in his opinion, 
beneficial to the entire South. The obvi- 
ous trend of the movement is the forma- 
tion of a white Republican Party consist- 
ing largely of men who have stayed in 
the Demoeratic ranks because of the 
Negro. In discussing the new movement 
editorially, the Richmond Times states 
the situation suceinetly: ‘There are 
Many white men all through the South 
Who believe in the principles and policies 
of the Republican Party, and who have 
been kept in the Democratic Party only 
by fear of Negro rule. This fear has 
been in a number of States removed, and 
‘teps are being taken in other Southern 
States to put it out of the way ; and when 


that shall have Seen accomplished these 
men will shake off the party yoke and 
will go where their political inclinations 
lead them.’’ It appears that far-seeing 
leaders are laboring to secure the enact- 
ment of election laws restricting the right 
of franchise to voters who are able to 
read, with the full knowledge that many 
whites will be affected as well as Negroes. 
The expectation is that such action will 
force both voters and party leaders to take 
an interest in education and co-operate in 
the removal of the ban of illiteracy. Per- 
haps the most hopeful feature of this 
political movement is that it seems thus 
far to be entirely in the hands of intelli- 
gent and liberal-minded Democrats. 





Anti-Tammany Forces Organizing 


The anti-Tammany movement in New 
York city is rapidly taking form, and it is 
evident that an extraordinary effort will 
be made to uproot the rule of vice at the 
approaching city election. Fifty Repub- 
lican clubs have formed a federation and 
adopted a strong anti-Tammany plat- 
form. The reform Democrats and Ger- 
man Republicans have alse taken action 
against the present corrupt city adminis- 
tration, and now the problem will be to 
unite all of the diverse anti-Tammany 
organizations. Thousands of decent citi- 
zens of New York of all parties earnestly 
hope that a satisfactory basis of union 
will be found soon, so they can begin 
work without delay. 





Analysis of the ‘‘ Mighty Atom ’”’ 


Prof. J. J. Thomson, of Cambridge Uni- 
versity, one of England’s foremost physi- 
cists and mathematicians, has made an im- 
portant scientific discovery that threatens 
to updermine belief in the immutability of 
the ‘‘ mighty atom,’’ which has long been 
regarded as the indivisible unit of matter. 
Although chemistry has not been able to 
break up an atom, it seems that what 
chemistry has not been able to do electric- 
ity has accomplished with comparative 
ease. In his experiments Prof. Thom- 
son discovered that the cathode rays, 
together with the peculiar emanations 
from uranium, polonium, and redium, 
consist of particles of matter having but 
one-thousandth the mass of an atom of 
hydrogen. A theofy has been evolved. It 
is that what has all this time been treated 
as the indivisible atom is composed of a 
constellation of these smaller particles, 
which have been named “ corpuscles.’’ 
What these corpuscles are. is the question 
that is puzzling the scientific men of 
England. Some call them ‘‘ disembodied 
charges of electricity.’’ The theory has 
been pushed a little further, and the in- 
vestigation is being pursued on the hy- 
pothesis that what is called the ‘‘ atom ”’ 
is composed of interlocked negative and 


positive atoms of electricity known scien- 
tifically as ‘‘electrons.’’ This would 
mean that electricity is the base of all ma- 
terial substance. If the electrical elements 
of a given amount of matter could be sep- 
arated, the matter would vanish, and in 
its place there would be two enormous 
charges of electricity. This theory, how- 
ever, has not been established. It is being 
used merely as a working basis for investi- 
gating the nature of the ‘ corpuscles ’’ 
composing the atom. 


Machinery Combine 

Another important combination has 
been formed. This time it is the manufac- 
turers of heavy engines, mining and other 
machinery. The capitalization is fifty 
millions of dollars, divided into equal 
amounts of common and preferred stock. 
Four different concerns were absorbed : 
Edward P. Allis Co., Milwaukee; Fraser 
& Chalmers, Chicago ; Gates Iron Works, 
Chicago; and the Dickson Manufactur- 
ing Co., Scranton, Pa. The new con- 
cern, which has taken the name of the 
Allis-Chalmers Company, will control the 
trade of the world in the kinds of ma- 
chinery it will manufacture. Sub-division 
of different classes of work entering into a 
contract can be made so advantageously 
that no European firm or combination of 
firms can bid successfully against the ma- 
chinery trust. 


Tariff Revision 


A few years ago it would have been con- 
sidered rank political heresy for a Repub- 
lican to have suggested ‘‘ tariff tinkering,’’ 
but a marked change seems to have taken 
place within the last six months. The 
disposition to think favorably of tariff 
revision began with the introduction of a 
resolution in the last Congress by Repre- 
sentative Babcock, of Wisconsin (a Repub- 
lican), to place the manufactured products 
of iron and steel on the free list. No 
action was taken. Mr. Babcock expects 
to press the matter at the next session. 
Mean while a more favorable sentiment is 
steadily developing. The willingness to 
even consider the remote possibility of 
tariff revision is due largely to two causes. 
One is that the protected industries of the 
United States have become so strong that 
they have invaded foreign markets and 
are rapidly gaining the ascendency over 
English producers. As the tariff was 
designed principally asa means of defence 
against foreign competition in the home 
market, and it appears that American 
industries have developed enough strength 
to take care of themselves, there would 
seem to be less need of so much protection 
of home industries. The second reason is 
that all Europe is accusing the United 
States of unfairness in insisting upon an 
‘‘gpen door’’ in China and elsewhere, and 
at the same time keeping the home doors 
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tightly closed. The New York Swvn pub- 
lishes a cablegram from London in which 
it is declared: ‘‘Germany has invited 
Austria, France, Switzerland, Holland and 
Belgium, and possibly Russia and Italy, 
to combine in a gigantic commercial 
union with the object of excluding Amer- 
ican competition until the American duties 
are lowered.’’ Some sagacious statesmen 
are of the opinion that American com- 
mercial supremacy in foreign countries 
can be maintained only by a reduced 
tariff on certain commodities of foreign 
manufacture which, in a measure, would 
compensate foreign manufacturers for the 
injury caused by the invasion of American- 
made articles. American iron and steel 
products are increasing in popularity in 
all parts of the world. May it not be that 
American manufacturers have acquired 
such skill and resources that they need 
not fear either open doors at home or 
shrink from international competition ? 


Microbes in the Human Body 


Dr. Elie Metchnikoff, of the Pasteur In- 
stitute, Paris, an unsurpassed authority, in 
a recent lecture in Manchester, Eng., gave 
what appears to be the very latest informa- 
tion on the subject of microbes in the hu- 
man body. According to his representa- 
tions, they appear from ten to seventeen 
hours after birth and exist in the body 
until death. They seem to prefer to live 
in the digestive system, although 
they are found in capillary follicles and 
the deep recesses of the respiratory pas- 
sages. In a healthy body there are be- 
tween sixty and seventy different kinds of 
microbes, thirty of which inhabit the 
mouth. As disagreeable as the thought of 
microbes may be, they have their uses. 
They are especially helpful in healing 
wounds of the mucuous membrane in any 
part of the body. The large colony in the 
mouth is credited with hastening the heal- 
ing of injuries. It is only when the state 
of the health is low that microbes are lia- 
ble to be harmful. A healthy person need 
not fear them or be disturbed by the 
thought of their existence. 


Germans in South America 


The State Department at Washington 
has noted that 240,000 German colonists 
have settled in Brazil, and that the num- 
ber is constantly increasing. They are 
prosperous, and seem to be contented with 
their new home. This fact, together with 
other information gathered by the Bureau 
of American Republics, has led to a gov- 
erument suspicion that German colonies 
and German commercial enterprise in 
South America will endanger the stability 
of the *‘ Munroe Doctrine.’’ It is con- 
tended, however, that the German govern- 
ment is not encouraging this movement. 
The authorities there much prefer that the 
German youths stay at home and fill up 
the army and industrial establishments of 
the Fatherland, instead of helping to 
build up a foreign country. Interest in 
this subject is intensified when it is re- 
membered that North American capital- 
ists are steadily cultivating commercial 
relations with the South American States, 
and that a direct steamship line between 
North and South America is in process of 
formation. The trade between the two 
countries is already large and is con- 
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stantly increasing. In the end it may be 
helpful to North American commerce to 
have Brazil well settled by thrifty German 
farmers. 


** Anti-Treat ’’ Combine 


Thirty-five political candidates engaged 
in a campaign in Berks County, Pa., 
have formed an ‘‘ anti-treat’’ combine, 
which greatly dispieases the  liquor- 
dealers. Heretofore a beer bill of $10,000 
for a leading candidate gvas not uncom- 
mon. Now there is no beer, no whiskey 
—in fact. nothing at all in the way of 
treats for votes. A part of the compact is 
that any violation on the part of any can- 
didate will result in throwing his name 
off the ticket entirely. For the first time 
the campaign is very ‘“‘dry’’ in place of 
being very ‘‘ wet,’’ as has been the case 
heretofore. Instead of meeting the voters 
at the country taverns, the oftice-hunters 
now seek them in the fields, at the barn, 
in the home, or wherever they can 
be found. No more liquor is sent 
out by the wagon-load on Saturday 
for Sunday drinking. Severe inroads 
have been made upon the business of the 
suburban landlords by this very com- 
mendable ‘ anti-treat’’ combine. 


Making of a Cardinal 


On Wednesday of last week, in the 
Catholic cathedral at Baltimore and in 
the presence of distinguished members of 
the Roman hierarchy, the second step 
was taken in the elevation of Sebastian 
Martinelli, titular archbishop of Ephesus 
and apostolic delegate to the United States, 
to the high rank of Cardinal. The cere- 
mony began with a procession, headed by 
a crucifix borne aloft, the bearer attended 
by two boys in surplice and cassock, Then 
came the delegations from the religious 
orders of Washington and Baltimore, the 
faculties and students of the Catholic Uni- 
versity, seminarians, priests, monks and 
abbots. There were also fifty bishops and 
a score of archbishops, dressed in gold and 
purple garments. Boys in red cassocks 
and surplices of white lace held up the 
trains of the bishops from contact with 
the street. Last of all came Cardinal Gib- 
bons in the full robes of his office. Letters 
of authority from the Pope were read ; the 
beretta, or three-cornered hat, was placed 
on the candidate’s head by Cardinal Gib- 
bons, and the new cardinal was invested 
with the official cloak. After mass 
an address was made by Archbishop Ire- 
land, and a sermon was preached by 
Archbishop Ryan. The last step in the 
making of this Cardinal will be taken 
when the Pope himself places the red hat 
upon his head in Rome next month. 


Active Pension Sharks 


San Francisco is swarming with pen- 
sion agents from New York, Washington, 
and other parts of the country, who are 
eager to do business with the soldiers re- 
turning from the Philippines. Much 
hard work will be required to prevent an 
enlargement of the pension rolls. Com- 
missioner Evans has stationed special 
agents in San Francisco, who keep him 
fully informed as to the operations of the 
pension solicitors. The moment the sol- 
diers land they are assailed by representa- 
tives of the pension attorneys and are fol- 
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lowed everywhere until they either make 
application or absolutely refuse. It is 
stated that, owing to the dishonorable 
methods in vogue, the Commissioner of 
Pensions may bring disbarment proceed- 
ings against some of the well-known at- 
torneys who are active in San Francisco. 


Gorman’s Political Boomerang 


The Gorman disfranchising election law 
for Maryland proved to be a politica! 
boomerang in the municipal election in 
Baltimore last week. It was enacted to 
insure Democratic success, which in the 
end, according to the opinion of observing 
statesmen, meant the election of Gorman 
to the United States Senate. The evident 
purpose of the measure so incensed the 
Republicans and a respectable faction of 
the Democratic Party that a Republican 
victory was the result. The first branch 
of the council now consists of eighteen 
Republicans and four Democrats, and the 
second branch of four Republicans and 
five Democrats. Hundreds of illiterates, 
both white and colored, did not attempt 
to vote. Negroes who had been carefully 
drilled to distinguish between ‘‘ Demo- 
crat’’ and ‘* Republican ’’ on the tickets 
managed to vote correctly. In the wards 
where the Negroes were numerous they 
were furnished, by the Republicans, with 
a rule made of paper the length of the 
ballot on which spaces were marked indi- 
cating the position on the ticket of the Re- 
publican candidates. United States Sen- 
ator McComas wired President McKinley 
that the result was the condemnation by 
the eitizens of Baltimore of the Gorman 
disfranchising law, and a victory for de- 
cent government. 


Panic in the New York Stock Market 


A disastrous panic swept the New York 
stock exchange last Thursday, resulting in 
direct losses aggregating ten millions 
of dollars. It was a struggle between 
rival railroad combinations for the 
control of the Northern Pacific road. One 
side was represented by E. H. Harriman 
and George Gould, who are interested in 
the consolidation of roads in the Middle 
West and Southwest, while the opposition 
was headed by J. J. Hill and J. P. Mor- 
gan, who are promoting a fusion of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy road with 
the Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
roads. Harriman aud Gould sought to 
weaken the advantage over them that 
would be gained by such an arrangement 
by buying up enough Northern Pacific 
shares to give them the control of that 
road. Inthe contest the price of North- 
eru Pacific stock was forced from $17!) per 
share to $1,000 cash, at which price 500 
shares were sold. Speculators who were 
‘*short’’ in Northern Pacific shares were 
frightened by the rapid rise of that stock, 
and began offering other securities for 
sale. The offerings were so sudden and 
extensive that prices were soon demoral- 
ized. Fortunes shriveled into nothing. 
After several hours of intense struggle and 
excitement, the equilibrium of the market 
was restored by the timely loan of twenty 
million of dollars by the New York banks 
and an agreement among the purcliase!® 
of Northern Pacific shares not to demand 
delivery. The panic affected the leading 
money centres of the world, but did no 
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serious damage outside of New York, 
The control of the Northern Pacific is 
-laimed by both contestants. It will 
probably be some time before the question 
js satisfactorily determined. The saddest 
feature of the panic is the irreparable loss 
suffered by women, children, and other 
dependents who had their money invested 
in stocks. 





Relief of Jacksonville 


Excellent work is being done. A sys- 
tem of identification cards makes imposi- 
tion difficult. About twelve thousand 
persous are being fed daily by the public 
commissary. In addition to the relief af- 
forded by the general committees, much 
is being accomplished by the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary Association. Attention is being 
given to the sanitary needs of the many 
Negro camps in the suburbs, to prevent 
any outbreak of disease. The streets 
have been cleaned, and twenty-five or 
thirty temporary business buildings have 
been erected. Insurance claims are being 
paid off promptly. The announcement 
has been made that a leading capitalist 
has offered to loan $2,000,000 to the citi- 
zeus of Jacksonville for rebuilding pur- 
poses at two per cent. interest. A big 
Philadelphia insurance company has di- 
rected its financial agent at Jacksonville 
to loan any amount upon good business 
and residential portions for rebuilding. 





Disintegration of Afghanistan 


Colonel Hungerford Holdich, a British 
military and political expert, declares that 
the disintegration of Afghanistan has al- 
‘ready set in, and that the partition of that 
country is sure to come at no late date, 
with Hindu Kush as the Anglo-Russian 
boundary. An important class of Afghan 
politicians only await the death of Abdur- 
tahman to promote an internal uprising 
Which might be the beginning of the end. 
In such an event Afghanistan would no 
longer serve as a buffer State between Rus- 
sia and India. English statesmen are 
watching developments very critically. 





Opposition to Catholic Rule 


Archduke Franz Ferdinand, heir pre- 
sumptive to the throne of Austria, has 
caused a great sensation. A short time 
ago he assumed the protectorate over the 
Austrian Catholic School Association, the 
largest political organization of clericals 
iu Austria, This is interpreted as a mani- 
festation of stanch Catholicism on the 
part of the Archduke, and has greatly 
Pleased the Pope. Protestants of Austria 
have demanded an explanation. The 
Premier, Herr Koerber, disclaims any 
knowledge of the matter, and says the 
actot the Archduke must be regarded as 
purely personal, Opposition to Catholic 


‘ule is intense in Germany as well as in 
Austria, 





Hawaiian Legislature 


Governor Dole is having a merry time 


With the Hawaiian Legislature. All sorts 
of freak legislative measures were intro- 
duced during the late session and con- 
“umed about all of the time. The only 
dill passed by the home rule party was an 
‘heonsiderate measure relating to county 
Soverument, which the Governor prompt- 
Y vetoed. The last act of the House was to 
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pass a concurrent resolution asking Presi- 
dent McKinley to remove President Dole. 
The charge against him is that he has 
hindered the work of the legislature by his 
hostility. They are especially clamorous 
for an extra session in which to transact 
the business which they failed to accom- 
plish in the regular session. The Govern- 
or gave as his reason for not calling the 
extra session that bribery was taking 
place. Judge Humphreys is about to call 
a special grand jury to investigate the 
charges of bribery. The Governor at last 
issued a proclamation for a special session, 
beginning May 38, to consider appropria- 
tion bills. 





Getting Ahead of the Canal 


While the Nicaragua and Panama 
canal projects are being discussed, it has 
been discovered that a wealthy English 
firm is at work on a railroad connecting 
the two oceans that will affect the monop- 
oly of the canal when it is constructed. 
The road crosses the narrowest part of 
Mexico from Salina Crux to Coazacoalcos? 
is 192 miles long, and will cost $25,000,- 
000. Two thousand men are at work on 
it now under the personal direction of 
Sir Weetman Pearson. Harbors capable 
of affording anchorage for large vessels at 
each end will be built, and freight will be 
carried from ocean to ocean within twelve 
hours at a cost not to exceed $5 per ton. 
The Japanese have already arranged to 
establish a line of steamers connecting 
with this road. It is estimated that the 
enterprise will be completed within three 
years. 


Eclipse of the Sun 

On Friday of this week occurs an eclipse 
of the sun, extended mention of which 
has already been made in these col- 
umns. It will be visible over a portion 
of the Eastern Hemisphere. As the path 
of the shadow cast by the moon will cross 
the island of Sumatra in the East Indies, 
distinguished scientists from the United 
States, England and Holland have gath- 
ered on that island, and are prepared 
to make a great variety of important ob- 
servations. The eclipse will last five min- 
utes and fifty-one seconds at the point 
chozen. The results will depend entirely 
upon the condition of the weather. A 
clear day means success, a cloudy day 
failure. 





Reforms Needed in Persia 


According to Eteocle Lorini, who is 
considered an authority, the most urgently 
needed reforms in Persia are the establish- 
ment of a regular system of taxation, a 
law to enable foreigners to own property 
in the kingdom, and the limitation of the 
powers of the provincial governors. In 
the opinion of Prof. Lorini the Shah and 
his two most intimate advisers favor these 
reforms. Both advisers have come into 
very close contact with European ideas of 
civilization. Of course there is a conserv- 
ative party that opposes this tendency, 
but Prof. Lorini thinks a liberal régime 
may shortly be expected in Persia. 





Libel against King Edward 


An attack upon King Edward by 7he 
Irish People, a weekly journal published 
in Cork, caused the English Government 
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to suppress the paper, and thereby aroused 
a storm in the House of Commons, The 
action of the ministry has given the Irish 
and Radical members of Parliament a 
coveted opportunity to lecture the cabinet 
ministers on the liberty of the press, and 
has brought the article to the attention of 
millions who otherwise would not have 
known of it. It will also intensify feeling 
in Ireland against England, and in the end 
do more harm to the King than if the 
article had been allowed to pass unnoticed. 





Outlook in France 


In view of the opening of the French 
Assembly, which will occur on Friday of 
this week, much is being said about pro- 
posed policies and measures. M. Meline 
declares that a revolution is inevitable un- 
less the Waldeck-Rousseau ministry is 
turned out. M. Millerand insists that the 
only way in which to prevent a revolution 
is the introduction by the cabinet of his 
bill creating a pension system for aged or 
disabled workingmen and women. The 
existing strikes are looked upon as the 
precursors of a disastrous social upheaval, 
which will overturn the present industrial 
organization. The outlook seems to be 
quite discouraging. 





Events Worth Noting 


Louis Cassier expects to bring a delega- 
tion of English mechanics to the U nited 
States in about eight weeks, and let them 
see how the big manutacturing 
make things for the world. 


plants 


The National Conference of Charities and 
Correction, in session at Washington last 
week, appointed a committee to bring to 
the attention of Congress the need of a 
federal bureau to deal with matters coming 
under the purview of the Conference. 


As we go to press the Presidential party 
is at San Francisco. The reception in 
Arizona and Southern California was gen- 
erous and enthusiastic. Owing to the in- 
disposition ot Mrs. McKinley caused by the 
strain of the journey, it may be necessary 
to make important changes in the itinerary. 


The government of Turkey objects to the 
maintenance of private postal systeins in 
that country by foreign governments.’ 
Great Britain, France and Austria are 
among the chiet offenders. Turkey’s com- 
plaint is that dutiable articles are smuggled 
into that country through the private post- 
offices. 


Governors of the various States have 
been invited to appoint delegs.tes to a con- 
ference on taxation to be held at Buffalo 
next week, under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Civic Federation. Tax com mission- 
ers and members of legislative committees 
on taxation are expected to participate in 
the conference. 


The National Association of Machinists 
threatens to order a strike affecting 600,000 
men next Monday, in order to enforce a de- 
mand for a workiny day of nine hours and 
an advance of 12) per cent. in wages. Some 
ot the employers have shown a disposition 
to meet the demands, and it may be thata 
strike will be averted. 

Prof. E. F. Nichols, of Dartmouth College, 
is credited with having constructed an 
instrument by which the heat sent out by 
the fixed stars can be measured. The ex- 
periments were conducted in Yerkes Ob- 
servatory of the University of Chicago. 
Further experiments will determine the 
bearings of these first measurements of 
stellar heat upon the life history of the 
stars. 
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THE TRANSFORMING FAITH 


HERE are certain phenomena asso- 
ciated with religious faith that the 
modern gnostics, the knowers, the investi- 
gators— who assume to know, philo- 
sophically and scientifically, all that is 
worth knowing— cannot, in accordance 
with their own intellectual creed, ignore. 
The materialists, the positivists, and all 
thinkers of kindred schools, are obliged to 
admit that there are certain almost uni- 
versal and invariable effects produced in 
men by religious faith, and particularly 
by Christian faith, that are entitled to be 
classed as veritable phenomena, and there- 
fore, :ccording to science, capable of 
rendering testimony. 

One of the most striking and significant 
of these phenomena is the unexplained 
power by which Christianity transmutes 
certain experiences of life into something 
so different from the original interpreta- 
tion of them by men, that the change is 
practically equivalent to the blending and 
harmonizing of opposites. How does this 
radical and striking transformation come 
about? That is the question the natural- 
ists and the positivists are forced to con- 
front and answer in one way or another. 
How could the naturalist ignore in his 
own domain, for instance, such a phe- 
nomenon as the changing of an intense 
physical pain into a physical delight? If 
such a thing should happen within his 
knowledge, not once, nor twice, nor a 
dozen times, but a thousand times, would 
he not feel unavoidably challenged to 
seek the cause, and seek until he had 
found it and named it and admitted it 
into his philosophy ? 

Now, in the psychical part of our na- 
ture, this is precisely what Christianity is 
doing, over and over again, in thousands 
upon thousands of human lives— chang- 
ing uulikes into likes, changing opposites 
into identities, changing contradictions 
into harmonies. Because this transforma- 
tion takes place in the realm of spirit, is 
that any reason why it should be ignored? 
Do not the results thus achieved have a 
strong molding influence upon the most 
practical life of the individual, changing, 
oftentimes, his whole outward walk and 
behavior? What glaring unfairness it 
would be to refuse to take account, for ex- 
ample, of something that had suddenly 
converted a drunkard into a clean, tem- 
perate, God-fearing, reliable citizen. You 
might as reasonably ignore the transitions 
of the seasons as ignore a transition like 
this. The result is so positive, so vital, so 
tremendous, that no conscientious scien- 
tist can afford to disregard it. So, also, 
when Christian faith converts spiritual — 
or, if you wish to be purely scientific in 
terms, psychical — puin into peace, sorrow 
into joy, rebellion into resignation, de- 
spair into hope, and does it tens of thou- 
sands of times, in tens of thousands of vis- 
ible, knowable human lives, lives that 
may be studied and interrogated, how is it 
possible for any investigator worthy of 
the name to deliberately ignore such phe- 
nomena, discredit their genuineness, or 
deny their value as testimony? 

This marvelous transforming power of 
Christianity must be reckoned with. It is 
a tremendous fact. What is its value as 
testimony? What does it signify? What 

lies back of it? These are questions that 
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any science deserving the name must face, 
and, in so far as it can, fully and unequiv- 
ocally answer. The time has passed 
when science can afford to sneer at or 
disclaim psychical evidence of any sort. 
The realm of knowledge is ever widening 
and deepening. The larger science, the 
new science, is rapidly erasing all bound- 
ary lines and venturing freely into all 
realms. Surely, it would seem as if the 
time had now come when we might fairly 
and legitimately press home the question : 
‘*Men of science, what think ye of the 
Christ ?”’ 


A LIVING GOSPEL 


PULPIT that is devoted exclusively, 
persistently, lovingly and enthusi- 
astically to a fresh presentation of spirit- 
ual truth, will not lack for hearers. Sen- 
sationa! topics are like narcotics. They 
create an unnatural thirst which can 
never be satisfied. It is a sad mistake, 
and one that is being steadily pressed upon 
the ministry, to act upon the theory that 
genuine spiritual results can be obtained 
in a congregation attracted by purely 
worldly or secular subjects. The motive 
of many preachers who attempt this sort 
of thing is to ‘‘ get the crowd ;’’ then, 
after touching the theme for a few mo- 
ments, they preach an evangelistic ser- 
mon, or one that possesses enough evan- 
gelism to make it pass for a sermon. 

We respect tne desire of such preachers 
to reach and save the people, but we be- 
lieve the topical method, as it is usually 
‘* abused ’’ for drawing purposes, defeats 
the supreme object of the gospel service. 
The reason is largely psychological. A 
person who has been attracted by the an- 
nouncement that a vertain preacher will 
discuss ‘‘ Marriageand Divorce,’’ goes with 
the expectation of hearing that and noth- 
ing else. If the minister talks ten minutes 
ou that theme, and then gradually glides 
into a stereotyped form of presenting the 
‘* old, old story,’’ the hearer feels that he 
has been cheated. He is then in a state 
of mind utterly at variance with that of 
the speaker, which makes it much harder 
for him to be affected by the ‘‘ gospel ”’ 
thus presented. Imagine a pastor trying 
to reach the hearts of several hundred peo- 
ple who are in a state of mild resentment ! 
After all, is not the whole practice of ser- 
mon announcements a detriment rather 
than a help? A preacher ought to be 
bigger than his subject. That is, the 
mere fact that a certain man will preach 
ought to attract more people than any 
special topic he might announce. He 
ought, also, to be larger than the choir. 

These suggestions touch a vital spot in 
the usefulness and power of the pulpit. 
That vital spot is the subtle feeling mani- 
fested in a variety of ways that ‘“ the 
Gospel is getting old; the people want 
something new.’’ If the kingdom of 
God is to come on this earth, it must be 
done by and through this same “old 
Gospel.’”’ It is true that the form in 
which it is clothed has much to do with 
its reception. Preachers as well as law- 
yers and doctors have inherited a certain 
assortment of ideas expressed in terms 
more or less stereotyped. The tendency 
is to cling to the ancient forms because in 
some superstitious way they are es- 
teemed to be a part of the revelation 
which it would be heresy to discard. 
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Spiritual truth is often so dulled by hack. 
neyed terms and cant expressions that it 
carries about as much impression to the 
hearer as does the parrot which repeats 
the phrases it has learned. But when the 
fundamental doctrines of the Christian 
faith are interpreted vigorously in terms 
of everyday life and in harmony with 
the common experiences of the people, 
they take hold of human hearts and 
move them toward God. The truths of 
revelation, made luminous by study, 
prayer and meditation, clarified by a 
yearning sympathy for men in their 
struggles, failures, hopes, disappoint- 
ments, and successes, and made a living 
force by being preached in living terms, 
constitute the greatest continuous ‘ draw- 
ing power ”’ on earth. 

It is a hopeful indication that preach- 
ers in almost all the denominations are 
beginning to recognize the emptiness of 
strictly sensational preaching. Some 
have actually given up their reliance upon 
operatic singing and stereopticons, and 
with hearts and minds aflame with a new 
and better purpose are confining them- 
selves to genuine gospel truth and work. 
Others are thinking seriously along these 
practical lines, and will ere long discover 
a better way to present Jesus Christ to 
living and hungry men. It will bea 
great day for the church when all the 
preachers catch the inspiration of this 
conception of the ministerial office, and 
take their true places as ‘‘ prophets of 
a living Gospel for living men.’’ 





Denies Charges of Gross Immorality 


E have been greatly distressed by 
reports, persistently published, to 
the effect that the commanding officers of 
the United States Army in Manila either 
winked at or authorized the practice of 
gross immoralities in that city. We are 
now relieved by a direct reply to these 
charges from General MacArthur to the 
War Department, which has been made 
public. This reply we are bound to be- 
lieve, and it shows that some apocryphal 
reporting has been done by somebody. 
General MacArthur would not be as 
specific and outspoken in his denials if the 
general facts did not justify what he says. 
Replying to the allegations of the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union con- 
cerning the attitude of the United States 
Army towards immorality in Manila, he 
Says: 

“It is quite apparent that the writers ol 
these letters have not only been misled as 
to the facts upon which they comment, but 
have signally failed to take into proper 
consideration the disturbed conditions in- 
cident to military occupation and the state 
ot war here prevailing. It is further evi- 
dent that they have very impertect intor- 
mation of general conditions in the Orient, 
without a knowledge of which an intelli- 
gent judgment upon the questions discussed 
can scarcely be formed. 

**T am convinced that the city of Manila 
may today challenge a comparison as to 108 
moral and orderly condition with any “''Y 
of the United States. This condition is the 
more remarkable in view of the genera! 
lack of moral tone pervading the seapor™ 
of the East; the fact that the government 
of the Philippines, since the America! 0 
cupation, has been necessarily ©”° of 
emergency; that Manila is the headquar- 
ters of an army of 65,000 men, the Clty 
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through which this army must come and 
go, and that these many thousands of men 
are in the prime of life and are remotely 
removed from the restraining influences 
that might be exercised over them by their 


home surroundings.” 


General MacArthur’s reply to the spe- 
eifie charges that he has licensed and 
encouraged disorderly houses is that he 
has done nothing of the kind; that fallen 
women are not licensed, nor are they per- 
mitted to land in the Philippines, and that 
many of them have been deported from 
the islands. 





There and Here 


ENORA BECK ELLIS, in a coutri- 
bution in the May Forum upon “A 
New Class of Labor in the South,’’ puts 
in striking contrast some conditions found 
there which no longer exist here. She 
first calls attention to the painful fact that 
as yet the South has passed no laws 
against child labor or for compulsory ed- 
ucation. Here such beneficent statutory 
enactments have been in existence for 
nearly a half-century. What other infer- 
ence is possible than that the South is 
strangely lacking in the humanitarian and 
Christian impulses and convictions that 
fruit in such legislation ? 

Incidentally the writer notes the phe- 
nomenal growth in Southern cotton mills. 
Twenty years ago there were only 667,000 
spindles at work in all the cotton States ; 
today the manufacturing records concede 
us 7,000,000 spindles in actual operation 
and another 1,500,000 planned for. The 
looms have more than kept pace with the 
spindles. The great aggregate of workers 
in the mills has grown in a score of years 
from a scant 20,000, all told, to a quarter 
of a million beings, representing four 
times that number depending upon the 
fruits of their labors. Who these workers 
are, with a prophecy of the marked trans- 
formation that is to take place in them, 
appears from this statement : 


“The operatives in the new Southern fac- 
tories, whieh means nine-tenths of the tacto- 
ries in the South, are all white, and they 
have come from the tenant farm, the cotton 
field, the hill-side corn patch, and the 
mountain hut. A strictly agricultural or 
pastoral people by the practice and tradi- 
tions of many generations, they have been 


suddenly converted into a manutacturing 
population.” 


The ignorance of these white people is 
What astounds us here. We have been 
led to suppose that in the main the Negro 
represents illiteracy in the South, but not 
according to the unquestioned figures of 
this writer. She Says: 


“They are an illiterate people, these op- 
*ralives. Only 82.8 per cent. of the adult 


, Yorkers in the factories of North Carolina 


“a read and write, and the showing is 
much worse in Georgia, South Carolina, 
Alabama, and Mississippi. How could it 
be otherwise when they had no schools, or 


— the * three-months ’ county schools, in 
1€ past?” 


lhe aspiration of this people, however, 
for ‘omething higher and better, is signifi- 
“autly expressed in the following para- 
staph from the author’s experience : 


* aaan village is the best I’ve been in,’ 
= & widow to me at the Erwin Mills, 
‘orth Carolina. ‘I hated to change so 
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many times betore, but I had to; I couldn’t 
abear fur my gals to grow up in bad com- 
pany. Now I hain’t going to move no 
more, fur the young folks here is modest 
an’ quiet, an’ we’ve got ez good schools ez 
is in the land, an’ the best Sunday-school 
an’ church you ever could find. Mr. Erwin 
is superintendent of our Sunday-school his 
own self.’ ”’ 





Compulsory Orthodoxy 


Fag civic and religious life of the 

highest order is possible only where 
religious freedom prevails, is a fact which 
many good people need to learn afresh. 
The best types of political and religious 
life are seen in the United States and Eng- 
land, and the poorest in Russia, where re- 
ligious liberty is prohibited. The condi- 
tions in Russia are brought out with great 
force in a contribution which appears in 
the International Monthly for April on 
“The Russian People,’’ written by J. 
Novicow, of Odessa, Russia, an eminent 
Russian scholar. Referring to the relig- 
ious condition and status in Russia, he 
says : > 

“ Officially all Great Russians are ortho- 
dox. Russia is still unhappily a confes- 
sional State in every sense of the word, and 
suffers the unfortunate consequences there- 
of. The laws are made to uphold ortho- 
doxy. Above all, the sovereign and his 
family must be orthodox. The state pru- 
tects this form of religion by a set of laws 
which practically abolish liberty of con- 
science in the Empire of the Czars.”’ 


Seldom have we read words more sig- 
nificant and instructive than the follow- 
ing from the same author : 


“The Eastern Church sustains the princi- 
ple that what is true cannot change. Thus 
she modifies in no particular either her 
torm ot worship or her dogmas. Preaching 
is disappearing more and more in the Rus- 
sian Church. Sermons are given only on 
rare occasions. There are two reasons for 
this. First, because preaching has very 
little object, when it is asserted beforehand 
that there is not an iota of anything to 
change in the traditions of the past. Jesus, 
on the contrary, it is true, modified or oblit- 
erated that which had been ‘ said to them of 
old time,’ by His own ‘ I say unto you ;’ 
and it was just to maintain this new doc- 
trine, which had not been said to them of 
old time, that Jesus preached His sermons. 
It it had not been for that, He would have 
had no reason for speaking. The second 
circumstance which has caused preaching 
to be given up by the Russian Church is the 
distrust of the government. The priest who 
wishes to deliver a sermon must first write 
it, and then submit to the approval of his 
bishop. Then only may he read it in 
church. But he is torbidden to say anything 
more than what he has put down in his 
notes ; he may not improvise, or let himself 
go, under the inspiration of the moment, 
and speak freely. One may imagine that, 
under such circumstances, very few priests 
in Russia care to submit to the drudgery of 
delivering sermons, and when they do de- 
cide to do so, the faithful listen to them 
with the most profound weariness. First, 
because they are generally delivered in a 
cold, monotonous tone, and because, too, 
nine-tenths of the time they are utterly 
meaningless, The absence of liberty has 
killed the eloquence of the pulpit in 
Russia.” 


Mr. Novicow further sums up the result 
of such restrictive orthodoxy in these 
conclusive terms : 


“In reality, Christianity is merely a 
veneer in Russia. It has not as yet pene- 
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trated to the consciences of the lower 
classes, and it is already given up by the 
upper classes of the nation. ... The Rus- 
sian Church has not, in its nine centuries 
ot existence, given to the world either a 
great theologian, or a great doctor of the 
faith, ora saint who is at all remarkable 
or out of the ordinary, or a celebrated mis- 
sionary, or even a great preacher.”’ 


We commend these unquestioned facts 
in regard to Russia to those timid and 
over-anxious souls who desire to put a 
hard-and-fast tether upon the traditional 
orthodoxy of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. It is an unspeakable blessing to 
a hyper-conservative wing in our denom- 
ination that they are not able to bring 
about the results which they deem so 
desirable. They do not want, any more 
than we, enforced Russian orthodoxy, or 
any approach to it, in our church. 





Immediate Help Needed 


HE devastating flames at Jacksonville, 
Fla., destroyed Cookman Institute, 
one of the Freedmen’s Aid and Southern 
Education Society’s schools. The building 
was totally burned, teachers and students 
suffering heavily from the loss of their per- 
sonal effects. It is a case of loss and desti- 
tution which our readers should hasten to 
relieve. This fact is enforced by the fol- 
lowing letter trom Bishop Mallalieu : — 


“ Three months ago I presided at our Confer- 
ences in Florida, and spent several days in Jack- 
sonville. Hundreds of our people are now home- 
less, and have been stripped of everything. We 
have lost five churches and parsonages, both 
white and colored. The Cookman Institute is 
gone, and our people are entirely unable to re- 
pair the damages. May I suggest that you ask 
your readers to send to you, for acknowledg- 
ment in your paper, generous contributions for 
our stricken people in Jacksonville.” 

At the recent semi-annual meeting of the 
Board of Bishops at Portland, Me., the fol- 
lowing minute was passed : 

“The Board of Bishops most sincerely and 
deeply deplores the awful calamity that has 
come to the city of Jacksonville, Florida, and 
commends the sufferers there to the generous 
consideration of all our people.” 

We trust that our readers will make im- 
mediate and generous response to this ap- 
peal ; and as Bishop Mallalieu is so familiar 
with the situation, we request donors to 
send money to him at once, at Auburndale, 
Mass. Acknowledgment of amounts re- 
ceived will be promptly published in our 
columns. 





Dr. Ament Vindicated 


INISTER CONGER, when he ar- 
rived in this country a short time 
ago, said that Dr. W. S. Ament was the 
worst-lied-about mau in China, except 
himself. The facts in the case, as pub- 
lished, fully justify Mr. Conger’s strong 
declaration. Dr. Judson Smith, secretary 
of the American Board, in a paper in the 
current number of the North American Re- 
view, shows that Dr. Ament took the 
only course which made it possible to pro- 
tect and save the lives of a large number of 
native Christians. In the tremendous 
emergency he acted under the direct coun- 
sel and instruction ot Minister Conger. 
Any other course on the part of Dr. Ament 
would have shown that he was inefticient, 
unheroic, and disloyal to the Christian ret- 
ugees, who had a right to look to him tor 
relief. Dr. Smith says: 


* As to the charge of looting by missionaries, 
we have, besides their own denials, the explicit 
testimony of one wholly outside their number, 
whose position gave him exceptional facilities 
for knowing the facts. Mr. R. E. Bredon, Dep- 
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uty Inspector-General of the Imperial Mari- 
time Customs of China, who was in Pekin 
throughout the siege and remained for some 
time afterward, wrote on Uctober 3 to the North 
China Daily Mail: ‘I beard inthe Legation, 
before we were enabled to leave it, that the mis- 
sionaries had takeu quantities of loot. I took 
special pains as a committeeman to investigate 
the truth of this assertion, and I found abso- 
lutely nothing to confirm it.’” 


Reterring to Dr. Ament and Rev. E, G. 
Tewksbury, who have been in the service of 
the American Board, the former twenty- 
three years and the latter eleven, Secretary 
Smith says: ‘* These gentlemen have main- 
tained a high standing among their assovi- 
ates tor ability, good sense, and all manly, 
Christian qualities; and today the officers 
of the Board have an unshaken confidence 
in their integrity and sound judgment.” 

So general and persistent have been the 
charges against Dr. Ament, that it was wise 
in the American Board to bring him home 
to be seen and heard face to tace by his 
accusers. We republish elsewhere a 
strong and discriminating putting of the 
the case from the editorial columns of the 
Boston Journal under the title, ‘ Dr. 
Ament’s Vindication.”’ 





PERSONALS 


— Bishop and Mrs. Walden issue private- 
ly a beautiful memorial tribute to their 
daughter Elizabeth. 


— Dr. John W. Hancher, of Herkimer, 
N. Y., has accepted the presidency ot lowa 
Wesleyan University. 

—- Rev. Geo. N. Bryant, a superannuated 
member of the New Hampshire Conter- 
ence, died at Newbury, Vt., May 9. 

— Rev. Dr. C. B. Mitchell, of Minneap- 
olis, has been invited to become pastor of 
First Church, Cleveland, Ohio. 


—In eighteen days, recently, Bishop 
Warren preached eighteen times, and ad- 
dressed the Ministers’ Meeting in Chicago. 


—Dr. H. C. Jennings, senior Western 
Book Agent, preached the Epworth League 
anniversary sermon at Avondale, May 12. 


— Prof. C. T. Winchester, of Wesleyan 
University, is todeliver the commencement 
oration at the high school in Northamp- 
ton. 

— Charles W. Wilder, Jr., son of Rev. 
C. W. Wilder, of South Walpole, has been 
‘ elected to a professorship in Pennington 
Seminary. 

— Rev. Dr. E. J. Gray and wite, of Wil- 
liamsport, Pa., will visit Europe this sum- 
mer. They will attend the Ecumenical 
Conference. 

— Rev. C. H. Atkins is appointed to 
Orient Heights. He isa graduate of Har- 
vard College and of Boston and Andover 
Theological Schools. 


— Rev. Charles M. Stuart, D. D., of Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, preached the uni- 
versity sermon at Cornell College, Mt. Ver- 
non, Iowa, Sunday, May 5. 

— Rey. J. H. Owens, who has been spend- 
ing the winter in Pasadena, Cal., has re- 
turned to the East and will pass the sum- 
mer in Newton and Cottage City. 


— The Chicago Record-Herald ot May 8 
Says that President George Edward Reed, 
ot Dickinson College, ‘‘is slated tor the 
presidency of Northwestern University.” 


— Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Dr. New- 
ell Dwight Hillis, pastor, welcomed 111 
persons, May 5. This is the largest addi- 
tion to its membership the church has had 
for many years. 


— The editor acknowledges a delightful 
call last week from President Race, ot 
Grant University, Athens, Tenu. Dr. Race 
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is admirably fitted tor the very important 
work committed to his care. 


— Miss Helen Gould has been so busy in 
Christian work and in the distribution of 
Christian philanthropy, that she bas 
broken down from overwork and care. 


— Dr. Melville B. Chapman, of the School 
of Theology, will preach the Commence- 
ment sermon at the New Hampshire Con- 
ference Seminary, Tilton, N. H., June 1s. 

— Dr. R. S. Copeland, mayor ot Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich., recently called the saloon-keep- 
ers of the city together and potified them 
that during his administration the liquor 
laws must be absolutely obeyed. 


— Hon. Charles Foster, of Fostoria, Ohio, 
ex-Secretary ot the Treasury, has made ap- 
plication in the United States Court as 
a voluntary bankrupt. His debts are set 
down at $747,008.34, and there are no assets. 


—The Philadelphia Methodist says ot 
Rev. H. E. Foss, who went from Bangor, 
Me.: ‘Dr. Foss is going to prove a great 
blessing to the Arch St. Methodist Epi-co- 
pal Church and to Methodism in Phila- 
delphia.”’ 


—Some kind triends inside and outside 


ot People’s Temple have made it possible. 


tor Rev. and Mrs. L. H. Dorchester to go 
abroad the present season. They will 
leave Boston on the Leyland Line, July 
17, and return, sailing from Liverpool, 
Sept. 12. 

— Bishop Vincent was the guest of honor 
at two meetings in Rome, held under the 
auspices ot the National Committee otf Sun- 
day-schools. The first meeting was held on 
Saturday, March 30,in the gymnasium of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
and the second on Sunday, March 31, in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. 


— Dr. J. W. Morris, of Kalispell, Mont., 
has been elected presidentof Montana Wes. 
leyan University, to succeed Dr. Thomas 
Van Scoy, who died a short time ago. Dr. 
Morris went to Montana last October trom 
Lynn, where he was pastor of St. Luke’s 
Church. He is a graduate ot Taylor College 
and Boston University. 


— Dr. M.S. Terry will preach the bacca- 
laureate sermon tor Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute in First Church, Evanston, on Sunday, 
May 26,and Dr. F. D. Gamewell will deliver 
the missionary address on the evening of 
the same day. Dr. W. A. Spencer, secretary 
of the Board of Church Extension, will de- 
liver the oration on alumni day, May 28. His 
subject will be, ‘* The New Ministry tor the 
New Century.”’ 

— Rev. and Mrs. Otis Cole have already 
moved into their cottage at Hedding Camp- 
ground, Hedding, N. H., tor the season. 
We quite agree with our friends that there 
is no spot in New England that possesses 
more of resttul charm and invigoration. 
But “ Brother ” Cole has become happily 
identified with the grounds as one of its 
chiet attractions. There is prosaise that an 
unusual number of families will summer 
at Hedding. 


— It speaks well, as expressive of a desire 
for good reading, that the “ Life and Letters 
of Phillips Brooks,” by Dr. Allen, stood for 
the month of April third in the list of pop- 
ular books in the Mercantile Library in 
New York; first in the Society Library, 
University Place, the same city; tourth in 
Pratt Institute Library, Brooklyn; first in 
the Public Library, Bridgeport, Conn.; and 
first in the public libraries of Springfield 
and Worcester. 


— The Christian Guardian ot Toronto,ina 
lengthy and generous tribute to the late Rev. 
John Hunt, of that city, in last week’s issue 
says: ‘‘ In the decease of Rev. John Hunt, 
which occurred at his residence in this city 
on the Ist inst., another ot the living links 
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which connect the Methodism of today with 
that of the first half of the nineteenth cent. 
ury, has been severed, and one of the most 
highly respected and useful ministers of this 
branch of the Christian Church has disap. 
peared from among the living.”’ 


—A note just at hand from Rev. Eugene 
M. Antrim, written at Halle, Germany, 
says: ‘* We are comfortably settled and are 
getting down to work.”’ We shall publish 
an interesting letter from Mr. Antrim in ap 
early issue, 

— President McKinley is to visit Baker 
University during Commencement, the first 
week in June, and witness the dedication 
of the Fogle gymnasium and astronomica] 
observatory and the laying of the corner. 
stone of the Case library building. 

— The Northwestern Christian Advocate 
of last week notes that Dr. W. F. Steele, of 
Denver University, has been obliged to live 
away from his family for nearly seven 
weeks on account of scarlet fever. 
are now all well again. 


They 


— Dr. Borden P. Bowne, of Boston Uni- 
versity, with the close of the present school 
year completes twenty-five years of con- 
tinuous service with that institution. Few 
instructors have impressed themselves so 
strongly and inspiringly upon their pupils. 

— The quarterly conterence of Tilton, 
N. H., has granted the pastor, Rev. Will- 
iam Warren, leave of absence during June, 
July and August, that he may visit his old 
home in England. Rev. S. E. Quimby, 
Conference evangelist, has been engaged as 
supply during his absence. 

— Rev. D. L. Rader, D. D., of Christ 
Church, Denver, Col., is spending a tew 
days in New England. While in Boston he 
was the guest of his long-time triend, Kev. 
C. A. Crane, D. D. He visited Mr. Arthur 
T. Cass, of Tilton, N. H., an associate and 
friend on the Book Committee. 


— Rev. J. D. Folsom, of the New Hamp- 
shire Conference, who took asupernumerary 
relation at the recent session on account of 
continued ill-health, was given a _ note- 
worthy farewell reception by the church at 
Warren, N. H. The people expressed thei! 
affectionate consideration tor the retiring 
pastor and his wife with substantial tokens. 


— Dr. M. C. B. Mason, of the Freedmen’s 
Aid and Southern Education Society, has 
just secured $2,000 for the new building at 
Wiley University, Marshall, Texas. He 
has also raised the last $4,500 of the $15,000 
te match a like sum given by a triend for 
the Nurse Training School and Hospital of 
New Orleans University. The first $10,000 
had been raised by Bishop Malialieu. 


— From ¢« private letter received trom 
Chaplain VW. O. Holway, U.S. N., a passen- 
ger onthe “ Commonwealth ” on its last 
trip to Liverpool, we learn that Dr. A. E. 
Dunning, ot the Congregationalist, and Mrs. 
Dunning were on board, and that a delight- 
ful mutual intercourse was enjoyed. The 
Chaplain writes glowingly of the impres- 
sion made upon him by the genial Doctor— 
his knowledge of men and places and events 
and books, his quickness of repartee, the 
aptness and inexhaustibility of his stories. 
He also noted how admirably the Doctor 
adapted himself to the varying conditions 
ot ship life— calmly writing Sunday-school 
expositions in a gale that sent most of the 
passengers to their berths. 


— It was recently stated in these columns 
that Rev. G. C. Woodruff, of Magnolia, 
Minn., was the oldest minister in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. A reader, Rev: 
David Marvin, ot Alburgh, Vt., wro' Mr. 
Woodruff to know if he lived in Alburgh 2 
in 1828. There lies before us, by the courtesy 
of Mr. Marvin, Mr. Woodruff’s very inter- 
esting reply. He writes that the preacher 
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on the charge at Alburgh in 1828 was Rev. 
Orris Pier, and that his twin brother, Rev. 
Orrin Pier, was stationed at Plattsburg, 
N. Y., and that Rev. John Clark was pre- 
siding elder. In 1830 Mr. Woodruff joined 
the Oneida Conference. “ At the next Gen- 
eral Conference,” he says, “ it was divided, 
and I was in the Black River, now the 
Northern New York Conference.” He is 
af years old, and is in comfortable health 
“ waiting patiently the Master’s call.” 


—Rey. L. H. Dorchester and People’s 
Temple are to be felicitated in the fact that 
Rey. F. H. Flinchbaugh has been secured 
as assistant pastor. 


— Rev. A. D. Ball, of the School of Theol- 
ogy of Koston University, has already en- 
tered upon his work as an assistant pastor 
to Rev. Dr. Andrew Longacre, of Madison 
Ave. Church, New York city. 

—A most remarkable and enviable 
church-going record is that of Mr. W. P. 
Lord, ot South St. Church, Lynn, who has 
attended some chureh service every Sunday 
without a break for seventeen years! Who 
can match this ? 





BRIEFLETS 





The gate of heaven is shut against no one 
who has, first, the will to seek it, and, 
secondly, the faith to knock at it. 





One of our readers states that hymn 257 
in our Hymnal, beginning ‘“‘ Crown Him 
with Many Crowns,’’ is singularly majes- 
tic and evangelical, and recommends its 
more trequent use by our congregations. 





The General Assembly ot the Presbyte- 
rian Church will begin its sessions in Phila- 
delphia on Tuursday of this week. The 
Presbyterians will inaugurate at this ses- 
sion a new twentieth-century movement, 
which will aim to increase the efficiency ot 
the educational and missionary agencies of 
thechurch. But the most sensitive and 
urgent question for the Assembly to deal 
with will be that of creed revision, which 
will surely come to the fore in the delibera- 
tions. 

What the world expects of us very often 
seems to be not at all what God expects of 
us. Yet we almost always strive toward 
the goal of the world’s expectation, in spite 
ot divine counter-leadings. In the end, 
however, every man comes back to God’s 
intent for him. That is as inevitable as a 
planevs holding to its orbit. But how 
much better it had been to tollow God’s 
leading trom the first! 





Rev. C. A. Dickinson, D. D., resigns the 
pastorate of Berkeley Temple after thirteen 
years of laithful, untiring and aggressive 
service. Dr. Dickinson inaugurated the 
‘nstitutional church in Boston under tavor- 
ing circumstances. He has been gener- 
ously sustained with needed funds and 
tflicient helpers, and has done a good and 
measurably successful work; but we are 
ol the opinion that the results leave the 
institutional church still a very question- 
able ex periment among us. 





Emotion in religion is an excellent thing, 
Provided its current does not have too 
Much of an inflowing tendency.  selt- 
*xpended emotion is weakening to char- 
acter, We should let most of our impulsive 
feelings flow out to others. 





A telegram trom Wichita, Kansas, to the 
New York Tribune, published in Monday’s 
issue, States that the tollowers ot Mrs. 
Carrie Nation have formed a National 
Home Rule Party, with J. G. Stewart, of 
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Illinois, as chairman, and Mrs. Nation as 
honorary president. It is said that the 
movement does not meet her endorsement, 
and she is reported as saying: ‘‘It was 
tormed without my knowledge or consent, 
and I cannot support its principles. I do 
not think that any one party can do just 
right. Iam a Republican born and bred, 
and while I do not favor some of them, 
namely, Mark Hanna, I will stick to the 
old party.” 

The finest thing one can do, morally, is to 
live within arm’s length of a temptation, 
and let italone. But the next finest thing, 
and the safest thing, and the best thing on 
the whole, is to decrease one’s liability io 
temptation by increasing one’s distance 
from it. 





The Board of Managers of the Missionary 
Society, at their last meeting, made an ap- 
propriation ot $30,000, which, with $5,000 ad- 
ditional already provided, is to be used at 
ouce to restore our missionary property 
which was destroyed in Pekin. The ap- 
propriation will be used to build the walls 
around the mission, to erect two mission- 
ary residences, and to rebuild Durbin Hall, 
which was a part of Pekin University. Our 
denomination is the first to begin the work 
of restoration, and thus the active work of 
its mission. There is an unusually genera! 
and urgent demand by the Chinese for the 
educational advantages of Pekin Univer- 
sity. 





One ot the surest signs of immortality is 
the fact that we attain nothing here tor 
which we have longed and striven, but 
that it presently crumbles and _ loses 
its substance. So all desire is simply a 
passing on and on from symbol to symbol, 
until we shall at length be satisfied by 
grasping the reality. 





The Northern Baptists hold their national 
anniversary meetings in Springfield, May 
20-28. The three general societies to thus 
meet are the American Baptist Missionary 
Union, the American Baptist Publication 
Society, and the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society. The women’s societies in 
the denomination are held in connection 
therewith. Itis a representative, able and 
important gathering. The question of the 
consolidation or unification of some of the 
many societies is to be considered. The 
Southern Baptists, owing to a cleavage 
which took place during the Civil War, 
maintain separate organizations, which 
have just held their annual session in New 
Orleans. 





We are very glud that the timely, able 
and inspiring sermon which Bishup Foss 
delivered betore the Pennsylvania State 
Convention of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, held at Harrisburg, Pa., Oct. 22-25, 
has been published in pamphlet torm. 
This message is thus sent apon the larger 
mission which it is so well suited to per- 
form. 





That was a ren arkable event last week 
in the Holy Saviour Church of Wilkes- 
barre, Pa., when almost an entire congrega- 
tion, one thousand strong — men, women 
and children — took the temperance pledge. 
From a report ot this wonderful temperance 
meeting telegraphed to the New York Sun, 
we take the following paragraph: “ A large 
orchestra welcomed the throng as they 
marched into the church, while a score of 
priests trom the diocese greeted them. 
Prayers of thanks for the great conversion 
were said, and the congregation lifted up its 
voice in song. Then came the pledge-tak- 
ing, the children starting. Then tollowed 
the sermon by Father O’ Malley of Kings- 
ton. Father Curran, the pastor of the 
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church, has been working for two years to 
achieve what he did today.’’ The splendid 
work which many priests of the Roman 
Catholic Church are doing for the cause of 
temperance should be gratetully recognized. 





Sincere piety grows like the grass, day 
and night, unconsciously, unenvyingly. 





We must admit this of any creed, at least 
— that it is good in so far as it does good. 
But even then, the good it does to some 
must be proved to outweigh ithe wrong it 
does to others. 





John Stuart Blackie, the robust old 
ssholar with a passion for truth, illustrates 
well Carlyle’s characterization of him, “a 
man of wide speculation andfacquirement, 
very fearless, very kindly, without ill 
humor and without guile,” in this latest 
saying attributed to him: “I give my 
right hand to Protestantism, my left to 
Romanism, and my heart to both, but my 
head I keep to myself.” 





After all, it is better to walk on good, 
gritty ground than on a carpet of flowers. 
Try it tor a mile, and see! And so tor 
everyday journeying, tor sturdy pilgrim 
feet, the humdrum things, even the hard 
things, of life are best. They turnish just 
the right friction for a foothold. 





Wisdom 1s an unfortunate quality unless 
conjoined with goodness. It has only 
served to bring the serpent’s head under 
the heel of man, while the snail and the 
toad, innocent but not wise, 
multiply. 


thrive and 





President Barrows, of Oberlin College, 
announces that one-half of the $300,000 
which must be raised to secure the $200,000 
promised by John D. Rockefeller has al- 
ready been secured. 





Love must be coined into patience, gen- 
tleness, meekness, humility, kindness, be- 
nevolence, tenderness, sympathy, and 
service, before it can be recognized or 
understood. 





The tendency to enlarge and enrich the 
accessories of religious service in all de- 
nominations in this country, is one of the 
significant signs of the times. We take the 
following facts trom a New York letter to 
the Boston Transcript: ** Central Congre- 
gational Church, Brooklyn, has a service 
which takes up exactly one hour betore the 
sermon is reached. Much of it is borrowed 
from the old liturgies. A Baptist church 
in Pittsburg confines its music wholly to 
English composers. Presbyterian congre- 
gations in all parts of the country are 
elaborating their torms, and the number of 
vested choirs among Lutherans is now so 
great as to excite no comment. In New 
York the third vested choir has been intro- 
duced into Methodist churches.” We are 
unable to look upon this tendency with 
favor, because the history of the general 
church has shown that the demand tor 
liturgies, vestments and stately music has 
been most pronounced in the times of an 
eclipse in religious taith and life. Then 
any movement which disparages and be- 
littles the sermon —the preaching of the 
Gospel — cannot but be harmful. 





Jesus best characterized His ministry by 
saying, ‘‘I am among you as he that serv- 
eth ;” and perbaps, when rightly under- 
stood, no message to His disciples is more 
signiticant and obligatory than this: “ Let 
him that is greatest among you be your 
servant.” The minister who enters upon 
his new pastorate carrying the spirit 
towards his people which Jesus magnified, 
will soon find that he has an open door to 
human hearts. 





A MAY MORNING 
JENNY BURR. 
Would that our dreams might stay with 
us! 
So thought I when, as morning broke, 


From tair, enchanted realms of sleep 
I drew one loveliest shape, and woke. 


But harsh day clamored near and loud, 
And cares and duties tollowed fast, 
Till, weary with tbe stress and heat, 
I taintly said, Dreams cannot last. 


Toil only stays. Such constancy 
Might grace at angel from the skies, 
Walking in beauty by our side, 
With radiant smile and lovelit eyes. 


But while I wrought with tired hand, 
The vriole builded in the elm, 

The bees in honeysuckles hummed, 
The gay moth roamed its fairy realm. 


A world in treshest emerald shone 
Beneath a glowing sky. The blossoming 
fields 
Were tragrant with a thousand scents 
The lavish early summer yields. 


Wild, wanton melodies were blown 

From roadside, meadow, bush and tree — 
The sparrow’s, linnet’s, vireo’s song, 

The bobolink’s riotous ecstasy. 


Full on my heart the rapture broke. 
A world with gladness brimming full! 
The beauty of our round, green earth, 
Great nature’s constant miracle. 


For though all goes, her charm abides ; 
With steady, faithtul light she beams 
Upon our toiling path, and sends 
Us joys surpassing even dreams. 


Sheffield, Mass. 





STRENGTHENING WEAK HANDS 
AND FEEBLE KNEES 


REV. LOUIS ALBERT BANKS, D. D. 
LL the wicked selfishness and mean- 
ness in human nature is on the 
side of brutality that is ready to ‘‘kick a 
man when he is down.’’ Have you ever 
noticed how much easier it is to say hard 
and unpleasant things to a person who is 
already blue and morose with his own 
troubles, than if he bears a buoyant and 
joyous front? There is something very 
disarming about an air of dauntless pros- 
perity. Christian character is at war with 
all this. If we are to be the true children 
of God, then we must in His spirit seek to 
strengthen the weak hands and confirm 
the feeble knees, 

There are several kinds of hands that 
grow weak which it is our privilege to 
strengthen. First, there are the hands of 
the old—the hands that grow weak 
through age. Youth should ever show 
respect, and courtesy, and graciousness, to 
age. And in the church there is no 
sweeter privilege given to a strong and 
vigorous young man or a buoyant and 
happy young woman than to seek by 
their courtesy and kindness to strengthen 
the hands that were once as strong and 
courageous as their own, but are now grow- 
ing nerveless and weak through old age. 
I am sure, if young people could appre- 
ciate how much forbearance, and self- 
denial, and gracious consideration on their 
part meant to theold, there would be more 
of them who would win that priceless 
blessing—the love, aud gratitude, and 
benediction of the aged Christian. 

There are others whose hands are weak 
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because they are overburdened. They are 
carrying loads that are too heavy for their 
shoulders ; they are literally being worked 
to death. I saw a cartoon the other day 
that represented, at first, an enormous 
pile of bundles from a dry goods store ; 
and the lady of the house and her servant 
wondered what the expressman meant by 
leaving that heap of packages on the door- 
step and running away after ringing the 
bell. But after they had carried away 
several loads, they found a tired little 
messenger boy underneath. There are 
many people like that, people who are so 
over-burdened with cares that they never 
know what it is to feel fresh and strong; 
and those of us who do feel that way 
should count it the sweetest privilege of 
life to strengthen their weak hands by our 
sympathy, fellowship, and good cheer. I 
expect the Saviour had that very sort of 
thing in mind when He made the promise 
that not even acup of cold water should 
be given to the tired and thirsty disciples 
without its reward. 

Then there are the weak hands of the 
sick. And how weak they are many 
times, not only because of the illness that 
has sapped the strength, but because of 
the disccuragement and foreboding that 
often accompany disease. We should be 
patient with sick people. And this should 
not only apply to those who are sick in 
body, but to those who are worried in 
mind and fainting and discouraged at 
heart. Often we are tempted to comment 
critically on some one who is so tired and 
worn out or disheartened that he does not 
enter into the religious services with his 
accustomed alacrity and boldness. Rather 
we should seek to make him feel that he 
has our sympathy and prayers, and try to 
turn the attention of others from what is a 
weakness, not asin. Christians who have 
really caught the spirit of Jesus have 
learned the difference between the weak- 
nesses of people and theirsins. Indeed, 
weakness may lead us into sins, but there 
are many people who falter, who are 
unsteady and ready to faint, whose hearts 
are as pure and clean of intention to do 
evil as the rose beaten by the wind. Itis 
the part of the strong to seek to protect 
such and to strengthen them to stand the 
blasts of life. 

There are the weak hands of the young, 
the very young, who have not grown 
steady and strong yet, through years of 
experience. Many children are made 
bad through lack of patience and forbear- 
ance on the part of parents and teachers. 
There is much of the baby in a child, 
even after the limbs have grown long. I 
remember an Indian legend in the North- 
west of an old witch who stole a baby 
from a wigwam and pulled his legs out 
until they were as long asa man’s. But 
the baby heart was there still just the 
same. This is true of a great many chil- 
dren, and they are discouraged into evil 
ways through lack of some kind and wise 
friend to strengthen their hands when 
they are weak. This is peculiarly true of 
young Christians. Even though people 
are mature men and women, if they have 
but recently changed the whole current of 
their lives and entered upon the Christian 
career, there are many things that are new 
to them, and many untried paths for their 
feet, and they must not be looked upon by 
older Christians as graduates in the Chris- 
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tian life, but as children to be guided, pro. 
tected, encouraged, and strengtaened whey 
the hands appear weak and ready to drop 
the burdens that are new to them. 
Blessed are they who acquire the art of 
watching along the highway of life for 
chances to offer the cup of cold water, or 
the smile of approbation, or the brotherly 
uplift, that will strengthen one that js 
ready to die! 

There goes along with this direct appeal 
of the Bible to strengthen weak hands, g 
twin command to confirm the feeble 
knees. Knees often get weak through 
fright. Brave men and women know 
what it is to have the knees ready to fail 
them. I saw a man once who was placed 
on duty where his life was in imminent 
peril. He was nervously conscious of his 
danger, and his knees shook under him as 
though he had the ague, but the owner of 
them did not run from the post of duty. 
He was as brave as Marshal Ney, who 
once when going into battle, saw his knees 
shaking, and said to them grimly : “ And 
well you may shake, and you would 
shake worse yet if you knew where I am 
going to take you!’’ Never make the 
mistake of imagining that people are bad 
or have proved treacherous in their pur- 
pose to be good, because they are some- 
times thrown into a panic and their knees 
are made to tremble with fear. Some of 
the truest souls that ever lived have need- 
ed always the comfort and good cheer of 
their friends and associates to confirm 
their feeble knees and hold them to the 
duty from which their hearts never 
flinched. 

One thing we may be sure of — that 
whenever we are trying to do our best in 
strengthening the weak hands and con- 
firming the feeble knees, we shall be in 
shoulder-touch with Jesus Christ, for that 
is the work He loves best. In such work 
we shall follow out Paul’s understanding 
of our Lord’s will, wnich he interprets in 
the words: ‘‘Bear ye one another’s bur- 
dens, and so fulfil the law of Christ.”’ 


New York City. 


THE NEW HYMNAL 





PROF. KARL P. HARRINGTON. 


HE problem before the committee is 
doubly difficult — t» make a shorter 
and ‘a better Hymnal. The second part 
of the task is the easier. There is abun- 
dant new material ia both hymns and 
tunes, which has accumulated during the 
past quarter of a century. But it is not 
so easy to drop out hymns or tunes al: 
ready in the book. In each case some 
person, or some section, is pretty sure 10 
raise an outcry at the thought of losing 4 
favorite. Yet subtraction must be prac 
ticed as rigidly as addition, if the desired 
result is to be obtained. The following 
suggestions relate only to the question of 
music, and are prompted by a rather it- 
timate acquaintance with the Hymn 
with Tunes, beginning in the days whe! 
the writer rendered some slight clerical 
assistance in its preparation, and continu 
ing from the first morning when the De¥ 
copies, fresh from the ‘‘ Book Room,” 4” 
peared at family prayers, through » daily 
use in church and home, with large ad 
small organs and choirs, until the pre 
ent. 
The standard of music to be maintained 
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in the new book is necessarily a higher 
ope than that of thirty years ago. Two 
distinct, indeed divergent, tendencies 
have been manifest during the last three 
decades, represented on the one hand by 
the noble harmonies of Dykes, Barnby, 


and their English compeers and Amer- 
ican followers, and on the other by the 
tripping melodies of the so-called ‘‘ Gos- 


pel-Songs ”” type, whose name is legion, 
and their lack of enduring qualities uni- 
versal. It is the very fact that the in- 
roadsjmade by these tinsel tunes upon 
the musical taste of our church had al- 
most begun to endanger the existence of 
our standard Hymnal with Tunes, that 
has hastened the demand for a new book, 
and that makes it clear that unless we 
wish Methodists to remain babes in 
church music we must supply them more 
strong meat and less milk. It is encour- 
aging to note signs that here, too, the 
heart of the church issound. The daily 
reports of the recent General Conference 
did not tell us that the ‘‘ devotional ex- 
ercises ’? were opened by singing ‘ Let 
a little sunshine,’’ or ‘‘ When the saints 
come marching home,’’ or ‘‘ Won’t that 
be a gay time by and by!’’ Not only 
were the solid hymns and stately tunes of 
the Hymnal employed, but even surpliced 
choirs were also in evidence in Chicago. 
The same page of the Christian Advocate 
that recently called for suggestions for the 
new book 2ontained an account of a very 
successful Methodist choir in New York 
dressed in this style, and thrilling the 
souls of the congregation with the majestic 
strains of Gounod’s ‘‘ Unfold, ye portals 
everlasting.’”?” Thank God that iu Meth- 
odism the movement is on foot for some- 
thing religiously inspiring to take the 
place of those little ditties that appeal es- 
pecially to certain muscles of the lower leg 
and ankle ! The committee will, in fact, be 
hampered by an embarrassment of riches 
in choosing the noble tunes which have 
made their way into a great variety of the 
books of reeent years. 

Probably the majority of Methodists 
have not realized that a large number of 
the best tunes in our present book are 
handicapped by being wedded to hymns 
but rarely sung because adapted to some 
special occasion or theme. such as heaven, 
death, the judgment day, Thanksgiving 
day, and so on. What more inspiring 
tune than “ Alford ’’ (“Ten thousand 
limes ten thousand ’”’)? What more im- 
pressive than ‘* Reynoldstone”’ (‘‘ Day 
of wrath, O dreadful day’’)? Yet minis- 
ters hesitate to give these out, partly be- 
cause they are unfamiliar. But how are 
they ever to become familiar by never 
being sung ? 

On the other hand, there is a real place 
for more hymns and tunes especially 
adapted to the regularly recurring dates of 
the Christian year; and probably there is 
Proportionately more available material 
0 Christmas and Easter hymns and tunes 
than in any other field. Hymns for use 
r the sacramental service are needed 
also, 

One point of arrangement should be em- 
Phasized. Asa rule, the second tune on a 
Page is of little use. It is usually pre- 
‘tmed (and, in many cases, not rashly) 
that the second tune is an inferior one, 
Worthy of but seanty attention. A book 
Printed in rather large type, with but one 
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hymn on a page, and, at any rate, with a 
different tune for each hymn, would 
prove in the end a much more satisfactory 
one, and a good educator in both church 
hymnology and church music. 

A word more as to what tunes can be 
dropped. First, those whose value now 
lies only in their historic associations, like 
“* Kentucky,’ or ‘‘ China.’’ In this list 
belongs, also, the well-known tune which 
has so long been practically inseparable 
from the hymn, ‘‘ There is a fountain 
filled with blood.’’ Let this tune still be 
used in prayer-meetings by those who 
choose ; but it is in itself sadly lacking in 
musical qualities, is very wearisome from 
the monotonous repetitions on a high 
pitch, is by this strain on the voice dis- 
tracting from an appreciation of the senti- 
ment of the hymn, and is, on the whole, 
entirely unworthy of a place in dignified 
church worship. Wedded to a really 
good tune, the same hymn would after a 
reasonable amount of singing seem as sa- 
cred as it does today. Next, tunes inher- 
ently insipid, e.g., ‘‘ Ditson.’’ Finally, 
tunes unsuited for any reason for congre- 
gational singing, like ‘‘ Too Late,’’ which 
may be used effectively by a choir or a 
solo voice, but never by a congregation. 

Does anybody think the standard of 
music here hinted at too high? ‘ Great 
is the mystery of godliness.’’ If there 
were no unfathomed heights and depths 
of divine love, religion would lose its 
power. So in the case of its handmaid, 
sacred music, That music which does not 
require study and practice to unfold its 
hidden beauties is but ‘ chaff which the 
wind driveth away.”’ 


University of Maine, Orono, 





OUR CHICAGO LETTER 
“ QUAERO. 


*“* And what is so rare as a day in June? 
Then heaven tries the earth if it be in 
tune, 
And over it softly her warm ear lays; 
Whether we look or whether we listen, 
We hear life murmur, or see it glisten.”’ 


HAT is poetry. Lowell wroteit. But 
the physical Lowell is dead. He 

does not hear the birds chirp, the grass 
sprout, the leaves chorus — all Nature clap 
hands and shout for joy. Lowell was one 
month behind time. Throw open your 
windows and drink a long breath this 
May morning! There are flowers in it — 
dandelion, violet; there is life in it —exu- 
berant, redolent ; there is promise in it — 
human, divine. And this is May. June 
is so faraway. Vow we hear life murmur 
and see it glisten. How glad we are that 
April has gone! How he growled and 
stormed, raged at us, angered us, gripped 
us!. Yet this happy morning we bid him 
a@ year’s farewell, with no thought of his 
coldness and harshness. It is bitter, 
hard, trying toil, this breaking of ice 
bands and melting of winter frosts. We 
feel sorry for April. He is an unappre- 
ciated worker. How many human Aprils 
there are! God pity them and help 


them ! 
* * 


Dr. McIntyre will fill out the Confer- 
ence year aud then rest for a year. The 
condition of his throat necessitates this 
action. What will St. James’ Church do? 


619 
Survive as a church, of course. Transfer 
a preacher? Perhaps. The average of 
intelligence and piety in St. James’ 


Chureh is no higher than in a number 
of other city churches that grow under 
the ministry of Rock River Conference 
men. Therefore—— But, by the way, 
why are we becoming sectional in our 
thought of appointments? Why deter- 
mine pastorates by metes and bounds? 
If for supervisory purposes, no objection 
can lie. But men are not called of God 
to preach within prescribed latitude and 
longitude. At least, there would seem to 
be no indication of such limitation in the 
book we Methodists exalt. ‘‘ Quhero”’ is 
very willing that St. James should call 
any man in Methodism. The perspective 
of distance and absence often haloes a 
minister. But we can stand the halo. 
Let it come. 
~ * 

Chicago Methodism was shaken to its 
risibilities by the unexpected resignation 
recently of Rev. F. C. Bruner, pastor of 
Second Church, Englewood. Mr. Bruner 
is published as a ‘‘ Henry Ward Beecher ”’ 
a “Dr. MeIntyre,’’ on the lecture plat- 
form. Avaunt, shades of Beecher! And 
now he resigns 4 charge that pays $663 or 
$75 per month, and the daily papers 
devote much space to exploiting the 
resignation. Who will succeed to the 
pulpit made so difficult to fill by the 
mellifluous Bruner, is yet conjecture. A 
transfer, if an Atlas, is more needed than 
at St. James. There is something to be 
borne and done at Second Church. 


* * 


Dr. H. W. Thomas, expelled from the 
Methodist Church some years ago, and 
now pastor of the People’s Church, 
preached an anniversary sermon on a 
recent Sunday. He atated the charges 
against him which resulted in his expul- 
sion. The first charge was that he did 
not believe in the inspiration of the Bible. 
On this he was acquitted. The second 
charge related to the atonement. On this 
he was condemned, but lacked only two 
votes of avquittal. The third charge re- 
lated to hell or endless punishment. On 
this he was condemned. Having spoken 
of these charges, the Doctor said: ‘‘ The 
Methodist Church would hardly try a 
preacher now for holding and teaching 
the views for which I was expelled. If it 
cared to continue the task of heresy-hunt- 
ing, it need not go out of Chicago. They 
might begin with Dr. Frank Crane. But 
they will not.”” The good Doctor was 
quite right. If John Wesley were tried 
today by the same committee that ex- 
pelled Dr. Thomas, he certainly would be 
deciared heretic. The world does move — 
upward and onward. 


x * 


A paper was read by Dr. Strowbridge, a 
Monday or two ago, at the Preachers’ 
Meeting. His subject was, ‘‘ The Atone- 
ment.’’ It is disputable whether Goethe 
asked in his last hours for more light. It 
is beyond cavil that the one thing the 
preachers needed when Dr. Strowbridge 
sat down was more light, and — adjourn- 
ment was had. The world does not move 
— for some men. 

* * 

The presiding elder of the Rockford 

District, Dr. Frank Hardin, is a most en- 
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thusiastic states-right man. That is, the 
Calhoun spirit dominates him. There is 
no bation for him but America ; no State 
but his adopted ; no Conference but Rock 
River; no district but Rockford. His 
men are the greatest preachers, the great- 
est builders, the greatest debt-pxyers, the 
greatest revivalists, the truest husbands, 
the noblest fathers, the gallantest widow- 
ers, the alertest wooers, the divinest para- 
gons, to be found in all the world of 
Methodism! And the Doctor always 
gets their votes for General Conference. 
Anyway, he isa first-class, wide-awake, 
always-doing-something presiding elder. 
And that is much. 
x 

There is general satisfaction here over 
the election of Assistant Editor Thompson 
to succeed Dr. Edwards. A petition was 
sent to the Book Committee requesting a 
certain Chicago pastor’s election. A large 
number of the preachers of this Confer- 
ence signed the petition. Many of the 
signatures were of the complimentary sort. 
What claim this pastor had to the office, 
‘‘(Quaero’’ does not know. He had an 
inalienable right to aspire to the position, 
of course. He may have a fitness — gifts 
and graces — undiscovered. But why is 
there such a scramble for a dead or a liv- 
ing man’s shoes? Cannot, and ought 
not, something to be done to extirpate the 
unholy ambition of pastors for office? It 
has been openly said here that the many 
pastors who have been seeking to succeed 
Dr. Kdwards wanted the place as a step- 
ping stone to the bishopric. Noone has 
denied the statement. Where is the mind 
of Christ in it all? But this is moraliz- 
ing. ‘‘Quaero’’ hopes and prays — for he 
does pray — that the Conferences will bury 
in the tomb of his own hewing every 
pastor who is discovered to be a chronic 
seeker for place — whether pastoral charge, 
presiding eldership, editorship, book 
agency, or what not. 

* * 


As far as ‘‘ Quaero’’ can learn, the six- 
year men in Chicago have not become 
worn out or unusable by the “ providen- 
tial ’’ sixth year. Is it not the first really 
providential year in all the history of pas- 
toral appointments? For the first time, 
at least, the arbitrary limitation did not 
operate, and there was the opportunity 
for the divine Head of the church to have 
a voice. Rev. James Rowe, of the Gar- 
field Park Church, was overheard to say 
that his sixth year was so far the best of 
his pastorate. He is enjoying with his 
people the results of five years of hard 
work. 

NOTES AND PERSONAL MENTION 

—— Dr. Frank Crane has been appoint- 
ed a member of the State Board of Pardons 
by Governor Yates. 

— The Old Folks’ Home at Edgewater 
was dedicated recently. Bishops Hamil- 
ton and Merrill made appropriate remarks. 
There was a large company present. 
The pastors, however, were conspicuously 
absent. Mr. Bush, of Grace Church, who 
built and paid for the Home, died a short 
time before its dedication, but left it a be- 
quest of $30,000 in his will. It is a beau- 
tiful philanthropy. 

— Northwestern University is vet 
looking for the ideal president — the power- 
ful preacher who can “ sure draw it oot 0’ 
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’m if there’s ony money in him;’’ the 
splendid scholar who can magnetize 
worlds of scholars ; the magnificent gen- 
tleman whose word and will are wisdom 
and might, ete. Where is he? 


—— One competent to know says that 
Wesley Hospital, which is approaching 
completion, will be the most perfectly 
equipped hospital in Chicago. It will 
cost $200,000. 

—— Ours is a Fall Conference. Ap- 
pointments are making. Rev. A.T. Horn, 
of DeKalb, is to succeed Rev. Grover 
Clark, presiding elder of Dixon District, 
who goes out by providentially fixed time 
limitation of the eldership. Dr. A. D. 
Traveller, secretary of City Missions, will 
succeed Dr. Hardin, presiding elder of 
Rockford District, whose time has expired. 


Mr. 8. H. Pye, Western book agent, 
writes poetry, makes missionary addresses, 
edits books, and — attends to his business. 


—— They say that Dr. W. F. Oldham 
made the best missionary address ever 
heard in Chicago at a recent gathering 
of preachers. 

— Dr. J. F. Berry is kept young by the 
enthusiastic Kpworth League receptions 
given him. Anyway, it is the heart, and 
not the color of the hair, that determines 
age. 


UNTRAVELED PATHS IN MEXICO 


REV. GEORGE SKENE, D. D. 








Puebla, Mexico, March 16. 


At7o’clock this morning we took train 
for Zaragoza, where ponies and guide were 
expected to meet us. ‘ighty-five miles is 
the length ot our railroad ride, but twelve 
hours is the time taken to compassit. We 
have started out to see the co:mon people, 
so engage seats in a third-class car. Com- 
mon people? No! decidedly uncommon in 
my observation of people. What a mix- 
ture! Indians with bare feet and hardly 
rags enough to cover their nakedness ; 
women of all shades of color, some with 
pappooses strapped on their backs with the 
ever-present blue rebosa. Every man, 
woman and child seemed to possess as 
many bundles as their arms would hold. 
These were deposited on the floor, under 
the seats, on the seats, anywhere where 
there was an available inch of room. The 
car was seated with long, plain wooden 
benches reaching the tull length — one on 
each side and one in the middle. It was 
packed. Besides the living creatures visi- 
ble there were many more unseen. A big 
Mexican sitting next my friend reached 
over and took trom his black coat a lively 
specimen, and with a humorous grin, ex- 
claimed, ** Chinehi.”” On our return trip 
we did not ride third-class. 

Zaragoza is a collection of huts resembling 
one of our frontier settlements in its rudest 
and earliest period. The night was dark and 
rainy when we arrived, so we had to seek 
shelter instead of moving on in our saddles 
to a more comfortable lodging, as we had 
planned. We groped our way through the 
darkness and the mud to what was called a 
hotel. By what right it bore the name per- 
haps you may guess as I describeit. The 
building was about 15 feet deepand 100 feet 
long, one story high, and built of rough 
boards, with plenty of room in the joints 
for ventiiation. There was not a window 
in the structure, and each room opened on 
the street. There was a sort of recess be- 
tween the lodging-rooms and the place 
where the cooking and eating were sup- 
posed to take place. Through this recess 
was a gate to the stables and pigsties. As 
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we approached through the darkness , 
wood fire was blazing on the ground near tl, 
kitchen door, and a group of Indians wer, 
squatted around it barefooted, with blanket. 
ot many cclors muffled about their heads ¢. 
keep out the cold. We joined the group, a. 
this was the only reception-room the house 
afforded. Through the open door of the 
cook-room we watched the Indian women 
preparing our supper over their primitiy: 
braziers — patting between their dirty hands 
the unleavened dough for the tortillas, and 
stirring with a stick the black beans for the 
frijoles. Tortillas and frijoles are the chiet 
articles of tood among the natives. The 
furniture of our dining-room consisted of a 
bare table of pine boards, with a stationary 
pine bench on either side. We were at 
length informed that supper was ready. 
We climbed over the bench and bravely 
faced the ordeal. While we were enjoy- 
ing (?) our meal,a big black hog deliber- 
ately walked into our dining-room and 
helped himself to the contents of a bucket 
that stood in the corner. While we were 
trying to sleep we could hear the horses’ tails 
switching against the boards at our heads, 
and the pigs rooting at the door seeking 
admission to our room. We lett this hotel 
very early in the morning! What a reliet 
to get under the clear sky in the pure 
mountain air! 

Shall I ever forget that Sunday morning 
ride? Impossible. For about a mile we 
passed through fields of green grain with 
here and there a grove of trees with under- 
growth of flowering shrubs. We caught 
the notes of an American rooin, and soon 
saw him perched on a bough above us look- 
ing down asif recognizing an old friend. 
In a strange land, how delightful is the 
sight or voice of a familiar friend! From 
this greeting of the robin all was new and 
strange. Here was the farmer with his 
oxen, his long goad, and his wooden plow. 
Then we met in the trail a dozen men and 
women going to market with loads ot corn, 
vegetables, poultry, etc., on their backs — 
loads big enough to stagger a horse. Up 
hill and down these human pack animals 
trotted for fifteen or twenty miles, to carry 
twenty miles home again a Mexican dollar 
(worth fifty cents). It is hard to realize 
how creatures with souls can live among 
such grand scenery as these mountains at- 
tord, and be so near the level of the brute. 
Our bridle path leads us through a veritable 
paradise of beauty. Now to the topota 
loitty mountain by an almost perpendicular 
ascent ; again by an equally steep decline 
we are in the shades ot a deep defile where 
the smell of fresh earth and the fragrance 
of flowers are almost oppressive. Every 
part of this rugged country thus tar is 
under cultivation, and has been tor cent- 
uries. Weare in the land of the pure Az- 
tecs, whose rude, thatched huts, surrounded 
with patches of garden, are on all the peaks 
and mountain sides, and in the vales. We 
find a half-clad woman in the open air 
weaving a coarse woolen cloth. Her loom 
might have been in use for a thousand 
years. The warp is tastened to a tree and 
spread by a simple, straight stick. The 
weaver sits on a rude stool and slowly 
passes the shuttle back and forth, weaving 
barely a yard ot cloth in a day. She has 
spun her yarn trom the wool of her own 
little flock by the old Egyptian spindle, 
twirled in tke fingers ot the left hand. As 
we look at this primitive worker, it is hard 
to believe that this is the twentieth century. 
We persuaded this simple woman to sit for 
her photo, and as we were leaving offere| 
her a small coin. She took it in her fingers, 
seemed puzzled, and offered to give it back. 
She has not been spoiled by the Yankcve 
tgurist; I doubt it she ever saw one before. 

A ten miles’ ride through these charming 
scenes brought us to the Aztee village 0! 
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Xvcbiapuleo where our church has a mis- 
sion. We were in time for morning service, 
and heard astirring sermon from the Mex- 
ican pastor, Rev. Severa Lopez. His lan- 
guage was Strange, but his spirit familiar. 
There is only a small congregation here, 
but a very promising school of about sixty 
bright boys and girls. We bave a plain, 
comfortable church building and a fine 
mission house. In the evening the people 
met at the pastor’s home, and the writer 
addressed them through an interpreter. It 
was a new experience. Betore taking our 
leave on Monday morning the neighboring 
women caine in tor family prayers. It was 
a sweet, simple service of prayer and song. 
Then the adieus. I was not altogether at 
ease as one after another of those Indian 
women came up to me, threw their arms 
around me, and patted me on the back say- 
ing, ** Adios! Adios!” This is their form 
ot greeting and farewell. 

Our ride on Monday took us through the 
most sublime mountain scenery I have ever 
witnessed. No pen can describe it. We 
stopped at noon tor lunch ata native hut. 
Boiled eggs, frijoles and tortillas consti- 
tuted our bill of fare. They were brought 
to us without a knife, fork or spoon ; there 
were no such tools in the house. How were 
we to eat these soupy beans and soft eggs? 
But “necessity is the mother,” etc. We 
broke our eggs in the beans, and made a 
spoon of the egg-shell, and so had good 
success. A sharp appetite and a little wit 
helped us through a good many embarrass- 
ments in this rough journey. 

Aiter leaving the country of the Aztecs 
we crossed the border ot Totonac Land. 
Who knows anything about the Totonacs ? 
Of what race are they? Where did they 
come trom? They were here before the 
Aztecs came. Until about three years ago 
they were practically a little kingdom by 
themselves. The Spanish never subdued 
them. The Mexicans had no authority over 
them. They had their little plantations and 
cultivated them faithfully in their crude 
way, living a simple, pure, industrious life. 
A tew short years ago some one in the Mex- 
ican Government decided that these lands in 
the hot country should be surveyed and that 
the individual holdings handed down from 
generation to generation for many centu- 
ries should be divided by straight lines. 
This disturbed the most sacred traditions, 
and robbed many a family of the home of 
their foretathers. The men of the tribe re- 
sisted the surveyors and killed one of their 
number. Diaz sent his soldiers to avenge 
the murder. The warriors met the army 
with knives and clubs, but were conquered, 
Many were killed, and most of the surviv- 
ors were deported to the deadly lowlands 
of Yucatan. Searcely a man is seen in the 
old fields, but scores of women, sad-faced 
and sullen, dig in the earth and like pack 
animals varry their produce to the nearest 
market. Some of these women are beauti- 
ful — light brown complexion, with abun- 
dant, fine black hair, which they do in a 
heavy roll, projecting over the forehead, 
braiding in with it strips of bright red and 
screen material, giving a decidedly fantastic 
eftect. Their only garment is a long strip 
ot pure white cloth draped in Grecian fash- 
ion around their gracetul figures, leaving 
their bare teet and ankles exposed. In 
their movements they are «as lithe and 
graceful as a deer. They are defiant in 
spirit, and are otten heard to say, “* We are 
robbed of our husbands, but wait till our 
boys grow up!” 

Our trip in the saddle covered five days 
of time and many miles of wonderful 
country. We saw Mexico as the ordinary 
tourist has never seen it, and were able to 
study the primitive life of the people to 
our satistaction. If we were obliged to re- 
turn at once to New England, we should 
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feel amply rewarded for time and money 
expended. But no waiting congregation 
hurries us home, and as our appetite tor 
novelties is not yet satiated, we move on to 
the heart ot this strange nation. Six hours 
from Puebla bring us to Mexico City. We 
stepped from the train to grasp a friendly 
hand, and find that the ever-thoughttul, 
courteous Dr. J. W. Butler has anticipated 
our coming and made _ provision for 
our comfort. We were welcomed by Mr. 
Bassett, the pastor of our English congre- 
gation, who reported that Dr. Butler was 
holding a revival service with the Spanish 
congregation. After a hurried lunch we 
went to the chapel, finding it completely 
filled with an earnest congregation of dark- 
faced people. The sermon was full of old- 
time unction, and at its close quite a num- 
ber of seekers presented themselves at the 
altar for prayers. 

The ordinary sights of Mexico City have 
been so often described that I need say 
little about them. The old things are rap- 
idly passing. and the stamp ot the Yankee 
is everywhere in evidence. In at least 
one particular America fails to improve 
her opportunity. There is a disposition on 
the part of the best people of Mexico to 
abandon the brutal bull-fight. Few of 
them attend it, and a little encouragement 
trom their enlightened Christian (?) visit- 
ors would soon put it under the ban of the 
law. I felt ashamed of my countrymen on 
Sunday afternoon. At the Iturbide Hotel 
nearly all the guests were Americans. Be- 
tween two and six o’clock [ was almost the 
only guest on the premises. The conversa- 
tion among the people in the evening told 
where the Sabbath afternoon had been 
spent. 

After the English service in our Mission 
on Sunday morning, I went to the great 
Cathedral, hoping to hear fine music. In 
this I was disappointed, tor the service was 
what is called a silent mass. Not a note 
was chanted nor a word uttered. Thou- 
sands of people thronged that part of the 
immense structure where the Holy Eucha- 
rist was celebrated by a single priest. Ele- 
gantly dressed ladies in silks and costly 
laces knelt on the bare floor beside the poor 
peon woman with her blue rebosa wrapped 
about her head and shoulders. Men in 
broadcloth and white linen were wedged 
in between halt-naked, filthy beggars. All 
seemed equally intent upon the service, 
and at the tinkling of a bell tell upon their 
knees, crossed themselves, and rose again. 
It was an impressive sight; but all feeling 
ot solemnity was quickly dispelled as we 
left the crowd and, after much struggling, 
reached the open air. Here we were liter- 
ally pursued by a dirty priest ringing a 
great dinner bell and thrusting a brass box 
with a money slot in its top before our 
taces, demanding alms. On the plaza di- 
rectly in front ot the Cathedral a large 
band was discoursing fine music, while 
venders of fruit, pulque and sweets were 
shrieking out the merits of their wares, 
and multitudes of gaily dressed people sat 
chatting and drinking under the trees or 
promenaded among the flowers, making a 
perfect picture of Vanity Fair. 

This incongruous mixture of religion and 
frivolity was in part explained as I wenta 
tew blocks turther and entered another 
church where indulgences are sold tor the 
small sum of twelve Mexican centavos 
(six cents American money). I brought 
away one of these cards of indulgence, 
which reads: ‘The most Lllustrious and 
most Reverend Mr. Doctor Don Prospero 
Maria Alarcon concedes 80 days of indul- 
gences, to whom will recite Our Father or a 
creed before the sacred image of the Lord 
ot the Rebosa, praying tor the necessities 
of our mother, the Holy Church.” Every- 
where within the walls ot the churches we 
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are confronted with the mercenary spirit 
of the priesthood. It is quite easy to see 
what is the matter with Mexico. 

In approaching the City of Mexico one is 
impressed with the vastness of the traflic 
in pulque —the beer of Mexico. Thousands 
upon thousands ot acres are devoted to the 
cultivation of the maguey plant trom 
which this drink is made. Three trains 
heavily laden with pulque enter the City ot 
Mexico every day. 

The maguey — our century plant — here 
in its native clime is interesting. At about 
seven or eight years of age the heart is 
taken from the plant and the centre is 
scooped out, forming a sort of bow] holding 
a gallon or more of the milk-like sap which 
flows into it. Each plant produces from 
two quarts to a gallon of sap daily tor 
about three months, then dies. If left to 
itself for ten years, there springs up trom 
the centre of the leaves a tall stem ten or 
fifteen feet in height bearing upon its apex 
clusters of yellow flowers. Then the whole 
plant withers and dies. It never blooms 
but once. Our notion that the century 
plant blooms but once in a century is true. 
It would be equally true if we said once in a 
thousand years. Besides producing pulque 
this plant has many other uses: Thread 
and rope are made of its fibre; paper-like 
vellum is pesled trom its leaves; its thick 
stalks are boiled in syrup and used tor 
food ; while the retuse is dried and used tor 
fuel. It is said that the maguey plant 
constituted the real vineyards ot the Aztecs 
as well as of the tribes preceding them, its 
product being the drink of the people long 
betore the days of the Montezumas. In the 
National Art Museum in Mexico there is 
an interesting painting representing one of 
the Montezumas welcoming a beautiful In- 
dian maiden who bears a jar of pulque, fol- 
lowed by her tather with a maguey plant in 
his arms. The story is that the king was 
intoxicated with the drink, and sent for the 
maiden who bad presented it. She entered 
his palace, but never came out again. Next 
heard of, Montezuma had lost his king- 
dom. It is the old story — wine made the 
king mad, woman lost him his throne. 

Whether pulque or popery be the cause, 
I will not say, but the physical and moral 
condition of these people is deplorable be- 
yond conception. They are not lazy; I 
never saw a harder-working people. They 
are not dull; some of them are exceedingly 
smart. They are the most skillful thieves 
in the world. In the thieves’ market, where 
stolen goods are exposed for sale, there are 
some curious trophies of their skill, among 
them a whole basketful of talse teeth. An 
old resident related this incident to me: 
A man with a bundle of rebosas on his 
shoulder stood in the crowd at the thieves’ 
market when a tellow stepped behind him, 
took a needle and thread and stitched one 
ot the rebosas to his own coat. A moment 
later in the surging of the crowd the thief 
lifted the bundle to his own shoulder. The 
fellow who had been robbed exclaimed: 
‘““Who stole my rebosas?” The thief 
quietly advised him: ‘You should sew 
them to your coat as I do.’”’ Many equally 
bright tricks are reported of them. 
They are natural mechanics, and with 
very little training produce most beautitul 
work. In wood-carving, carving in leather, 
beautiful work in silver and gold, molding 
in clay and sculpture in stone, weaving 
fine fabrics and embroidering fine linen, 
they excel. Why are they so poor? They 
do not know themselyes. A few have dis- 
covered what they are, and what they may 
be. The simple Gospel ot Christ is bring- 
ing the light which reveals a manhood and 
womanhood hidden for ages by a dark, 
impious misuse of a religion intended to 
exalt the lowly and abase the proud. 

At another time I may speak of our mis- 


sion work in Mexico. We have something 
here worth talking about. 
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THE CHANGED KEY 
MRS. E. A. HAWKINS. 


I listened to the ocean 
As it beat upon the shore, 

And it chanted something to me 
That it never had before. 

With a long, resounding cadence, 
Aud a deep and solemn roll, 

It voiced the sin and sorrow 
Of a wrecked and stranded soul. 


I wandered through the forest 
When the wind swept past the trees ; 
And it seemed the whole creation 
Prayed tor heip, upon its knees, 
With a wailing miserere 
And with penitential tears, 
Till I telt that hope was dying 
In a gulf of mocking fears. 


But a bird’s song, sweet and joyous, 
Rose and fell upon the air, 
And a child’s laugh echoed near me, 
And the sun shone everywhere ; 
And the minor changed to major, 
As the brook went laughing by ; 
For all things looked up and trusted 
Him who rules the earth and sky. 


Providence, R. I. 





Thoughts for the Toughful 





O heart, that shrinkest back appalled, — 
So fearful duty’s way and steep, — 
Know that where’er God's voice hath called, 


His hand will keep. 
— Samuel Longfellow. 


«* x 

Itis dreadtul to breathe God’s breath, and 
not become by it a living soul. — Lucy Lar- 
com. 

* ® 7 

There is only one way toget ready tor im- 
mortality, and thatis to love this life, and 
live itas bravely and cheerfully and faith- 
fully as we can. — Henry Van Dyke. 

a" 

Every sorrow shall be but the setting of 
some luminous jewel of joy. Our very 
mourning shall be but the enamel around 
the diamond; our very hardships but the 
metallic rim that holds the opal, glancing 
with strange interior fire. — Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

* a a. 

Here is a girl practising music. She 
doesn’t expect to play the ‘‘Songs without 
Words” right away. She knows there is 
nothing for it but drudgery with the scales. 
Yet in the matter of practising Christianity, 
somehow we all expect to become Pade- 
rewskis in a single lesson. — Russel Sewall, 

7s 

True peace is the fruit of spirituality ; 
theretore it is an inflow trom the ocean- 
fulness of God. The world cannot give it; 
a man cannot give it to himself, nor win it 
by mere resolution. In right conditions, it 
comes, like heavenly-mindedness, otf which 
it is a part. — Rev. Churles G. Ames. 

* ® + 

All seed-sowing is a mysterious thing, 
whether the seed talls into the earth or into 
souls. Man is a husbandman; his whole 
work, rightly understood, is to develop 
lite, to sow it everywhere. Such is the mis- 
sion of humanity, and of this divine mis- 
sion the great instrument is speech... . 
The influence ot a word in season, is it not 
incalculable? — Amiel. 

«*% 

Oh, the comfort, the inexpressible com- 
fort, of teeling safe with a person — having 
neither to weigh thoughts nor measure 
words, but pouring them all right out, just 
as they are, chaff and grain together, cer- 
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tain that a faithful hand will take and sift 
them, keep what is worth keeping, and 
then with the breath of kindness blow the 
rest away !— Dinah Muloch Craik. 

* * * 

All along our earthly lite we are shut in 
with God, as it were, in little spaces. We 
must livea day at a time. The mornings 
are little hilltops from which we can look 
down into the narrow valley of one little 
day. What lies over the next hill we can- 
not tell. Perhaps, when we come to it, it 
may reveal to us a lovely garden through 
which our path shall go on. Or it may 
show us a vale otf shadows, or a path amid 
briers. No matter; we have but the one 
little valley ofthe day now in sight. Even- 
ing is our horizon. Here in this one little 
day’s enclosure we can rest as in a refuge. 
Tomorrow’s storms and cares cannot touch 


us. — J. R. Miller, D. D. 


«*s 


Epictetus asked to be shown a man who 
was sick, or in danger, or dying, and yet 
happy. Christianity could show him mul- 
titudes. ‘‘ Our people die well,” said Wes- 
ley. They have taced, as did Ignatius and 
many a one after him, the most hideous 
tortures, and yet were happy. That the 
tragic, as all else in life, is indeed a con- 
cealed beneficence, working on as for the 
highest ends, comes out in that individual 
conviction which, as Ritschl finely puts it, 
“tounds its belief in Providence not so 
much trom the study of the fortunes of 
others as trom the study of ourown.” To 
Ritschl on this point echoes R. L. Steven- 
son: “IfI, from my spyhole looking with 
purblind eyes upon the least part of a frac- 
tion of the universe, yet perceive in my 
own lite’s destiny some broken evidences 
of a plan and some signals of an overrul- 
ing goodness, shall I then be so mad as to 
complain that all cannot be deciphered? ”’ 
— Christian World. 

us 

We remember a parable in which a 
preacher says, ‘ Look at this flute; it was 
a piece of wood; what has made it a flute? 
The rifts, the holes,in it.”” What lite is 
there through which affliction does not 
make some rift? All went well till then ; 
but through that rift in the lite came 
thought and feeling. ‘So,’ said the 
preacher, ‘‘I listened to a flute one day, 
complaining that it wasspoiled by having a 
number of holes bored in it. ‘Once,’ it 
said, ‘I wasa piece of wood, very beauti- 
tul to look upon; now I am spoiled by all 
these rifts and holes;’ and it said all this 
mourntully and musically. ‘O thou tool- 
ish flute,’ I said, ‘without these rifts and 
holes thuu wouldst only be a mere stick, a 
bit of mere hard, black ebony, soon to be 
thrown away. These rifts and holes have 
been the making of thee; they have made 
thee into a flute; they are thy life, thy 
character, thy music and melody, and thou 
wilt not now be cast aside with contempt, 
but touched by even the fingers of tuture 
generations.’ ’’ — Sunday at Home. 


«*-e 


The heart-shaped wedge of iron, which 
was to form part of the new machinery, 
had been carried away almost red hot from 
the turnace—stolen by those opposed to 
the new invention, and buried in the 
ground. Search was made at once, but 
snow had fallen, and all trace ot the hiding 
place was lost. But the hot iron warmed 
the earth above it and melted the snow, 
and when morning came there was an odd 
little patch ot bare ground that told its own 
story to observant eyes. ‘‘ Did they really 
suppose they could hide that red-hot heart 
under snow, and have itstay hid?” sneered 
a toundryman as the wedge was dug out. 

And yet so often we are gravely told of 
the warm heart hidden under an icy ex- 
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terior, of the aftection, tenderness, and gen- 
eral kind-beartedness that never manifest 
themselves in words or deeds. Forms of 
expression may vary, but some expression 
there must be; love cannot exist and throw 
no warmth round it. The heart that is 
aglow with tenderness and sympathy tor 
others will send some sign to the surface. 
It it never does, we need not flatter ourself 
that we are “really warm-hearted under a 
cold exterior.” If the inner warmth does 
not thaw its way outward, the outer cold 
treezes its way inward. — Wellspring. 
* * 
Master, to do great work for Thee, my hand 
Is far too weak! Thou givest what may suit — 
Some little chips to cut with care minute, 
Or tint, or grave, or polish. Others stand 
Before their quarried marble fair and grand, 
And make a life work of the great design 
Which Thou hast traced; or many skilled 
combine 
To build vast temples, gloriously planned. 
Yet take the tiny stones which I have wrought, 
Just one by one, as they were given by Thee, 
Not knowing what came next in Thy wise 
thought ; 
Set each stone by Thy master-hand of grace ; 
Form the mosaic as Thou wilt for me, 
And in Thy temple-pavement give it place. 


— Frances Ridley Havergal. 





FORGIVEN 
AGNES L. PRATT. 


HE little church with its snow-white 
spire, like an angel’s finger pointing 
ever upward, stands open by the roadside. 
Overhend, the sky, like a jeweled banner 
of cerulean blue, is draped in shining, 
wind-blown folds. The breath of the old- 
fashioned flowers is very sweet, mingling 
with the scent from the dew-daump mead- 
ows in the distance. 

Far down the narrow stretch of yellow, 
sandy road, twinkling lights, beacons of 
a hundred homes of plenty, shine out like 
watchful eyes through the quiet night. 
Inside the church a solemn stillness pre- 
vails. 

The lights burn dimly, and long shad- 
ows seek the farthest corners and there 
congregate in fantastic groups. Presently 
out through the open door and into the 
hush of the summer twilight a voice pen- 
etrates. A man near the front of the room 
is praying in deep tones for that forgive- 
ness of sins which all of us need so much. 
Then the prayer closes, a parting hymn is 
sung, and the lights in the little church 
flicker and go down as its congregation 
files quietly out and down the narrow 
street. 

Among the last is the man who had 
uttered the fervent prayer, and by his 
side walks a little woman all in black, 
with melancholy expression and pale 
features. There is scarcely a word spoken 
as each brushes the lush grass in passing, 
or stirs some singing insect from its hum- 
ble shelter. A broad, unpainted house 
looms up just ahead of them. Its rude 
fence is covered thickly with dark, creep- 
ing vines, and just inside its gate grow a 
dozen kinds of old-fashioned flowers lux- 
uriantly. 

There is a little gleam of light in the 
kitchen window, shining out on the path 
to the door with friendly radiance. It is 
the man who reaches the low stone step 
in advance, and, raising the rusting latch, 
pushés open the door. The room is in 


semi-darkness, and before he has accus- 
tomed his eyes to its dim _hajlf-lights the 
woman at his side has entered. 
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With a start, she discovers a shrinking 
figure in the gloom, standing as if she had 
just risen, near the table ; and she recog- 
nizes it. 

‘*‘ Helen !’’ she gasps, feebly,and the 
girl lifts her face to hers, 

But the deep voice that had prayed so 
fervently but a short half-hour since, in- 
terposes. 

‘“ You here !’’ he utters, sternly. ‘ And 
what has brought you ? ’”’ 

‘*( father!’’ A pair of beseeching blue 
eyes are raised to his face, and two hands 
reach out in piteous pleading to him. ‘I 
have come because — because [ want you 
to forgive me, because I love my home 
and I cannot bear that its doors should be 
closed to me and mine. I have come 
because ’’ — here the pleading voice grew 
intense in its pitiful entreaty — ‘‘ because 
my mother needs me. Can’t you see that 
you are killing her?” 

He turned and looked at the shrinking 
figure with averted face. 

‘* You have chosen your path,’’ he said, 
with terrible distinctness and slowness, 
‘‘and now you must walk init. Noone 
shall say that a child of John Evans can 
disgrace him and call this her home.’’ 

The deep silence that had fallen on the 
room was broken only by the monotonous 
ticking of the big wooden clock on the 
mantel. Then the girl moved from her 
place near the table and dropped on her 
knees at her father’s feet. 

‘* Father,’ she implored, ‘‘ forgive me! 
I did not kuow, when you told me, that 
you could be so severe. I thought — you 
would have mercy — when you saw that 
my mother was dying.”’ 

Again he turned that searching glance 
on the woman at his side ; but she neither 
stirred nor spoke. 

The moonlight fell in sweeping lines on 
the garden outside, and a gentle wind 
stirred the heads of the flowers so that 
they nodded sadly in one another’s faces. 

‘*T have told you ’’ — 

He moved slightly, away from the 
beseeching eyes that had held him, and 
the tones of his voice sank on her heart 
like the rain of leaden bullets on a battle- 
field. 

‘““T told you, then, how it would be, 
when you disobeyed and disgraced me. 
You went your way. You married the 
man I had forbidden this house, rose in 
‘the night when your mother and I were 
sleeping, and went with him. And now 
—go your way!”’ 

The echoes of the hard voice died away 
on the stillness that prevailed in the room, 
and the girl rose to her feet. 

‘‘Then,’’ she said, in a lowand pained 
voice, ‘‘ then you will not allow me to see 
her, my mother, will not let her come to 
me? It is for her sake that I have come 
here tonight. People have told me’’ — 
her voice broke and grew husky before 
she resumed — ‘‘ that she was dying for 
a sight of me, her youngest born. I 
thought,’’ wearily, ‘it was worth while 
to beg you for the forgiveness which you 
have denied me, but —I did not know 
how hard, how very hard, you could be. 
I ought to have known ’’--a new bitter- 
ness crept into the passionate voice as she 
continued —‘‘ for I am —I was, your 
daughter, and this has been my home.”’ 

‘* You are right.’’ 

Coldly and clearly the cruel words fell 
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on her ears and on the writhing soul of the 
little woman in black, among the grisly 
shadows that rested on her face, her hair, 
her hands. 

‘You once were daughter of mine, of 
this house; but you forfeited that right 
when you disobeyed me and brought dis- 
honor to your home. Go!’’ He pointed 
to the time-stained door. ‘This is no 
longer your home. Let this be the last 
time you darken its doors.’’ 

She gave a last, fleeting glance at the 
stalwart figure, its coldly unseeing eyes 
and raised right arm, and one long, tender 
look at the bowed head of the woman 
who was sobbing softly near her. She 
stooped and stroked the wrinkled face, the 
frosted hair. 

‘* Mother,’’ she whispered, brokenly, 
‘* mother dear, good-bye !’’ 

The door opened and closed. A slender 
figure hurried down the narrow path to 
the weather-beaten gate, crushing the 
drooping blossoms at every step, passed 
out into the quiet fields and the moon- 
light, and was soon lost to view down the 
sinuous, sandy road. A woman, broken- 
hearted, reached out two trembling arms 
and whispered something that sounded 
like, ‘‘Come back!’’ then turned away 
into the shadows of the low-ceiled room 
and her lonely life. The stern-visaged 
man lifted the lamp from the little table, 
went over to the shelf, and wound [the 
clock, then saying, not unkindly, ‘‘ Come, 
Hannah, it is bedtime,’’ preceded her up 
the narrow flight of steep stairs that led 
te his chamber. 

In all his life of twoscore years and 
ten Deacon John Evans had walked up- 
rightly, dealing honestly alike with friend 
and stranger; and he had been prospered. 
His barns and storehouses groaned with 
the fatness of the land, and his cattle and 
horses were sleek and contented looking. 
There was uo blemish on his name until 
his youngest born had wiilfully chosen 
the path he had not marked out for:her, 
and clandestinely walked therein, regard- 
less of his repeated warnings. 

It had been a great sorrow to him ; and 
whenever he prayed as he had tonight 
that the Lord would forgive the erring, 
he had always in mind the golden-haired, 
blue-eyed girl, who had grown from a 
winsome child to a viper—and had 
stung him ! 

Patiently the woman with the melan- 
choly eyes lifted her burden, and uncom- 
plainingly bore it down toward the sun- 
set. But each day dark shadows widened 
in her eyes and her face grew thinner. 

Winter sifted the powdery snows down 
the hillsides and wrapped the sleeping 
earth in a soft blanket. Spring drenched 
the skies with opalescent hues and 
sprinkled the velvet turf with fragrant 
bloom. Then summer burned deep yellow 
tints and spread a silvery haze on the 
arching skies overhead, while in field and 
on hillside ripened the yellow corn and 
luscious fruits. Over the garden wall 
a crimson-cheeked apple dropped. A 
blushing purple spread itself over grapes 
that hung in woodland haunts, the 
skies grew pale and dreamy, the moon 
dropped down on the horizon in a silver 
boat, and the autumn had come. 

It was late afternoon, and work for the 
day was over. Slowly the sleek cows 
were coming home for the milking, and 
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in their rear the upright deacon walked 
thoughtfully. Brown, stubbly fields 
reaching out at his right hand were his ; 
the low meadow with its running, silvery 
brook that glinted redly in the brilliant 
sunset glow, and the darkly wooded hills 
rising blue against the bluer skies — all, all 
were his. 

Smoke curled up lazily from the wide 
chimney of the dun-colored house just 
ahead of him. Its door was open, but, as 
he entered, an air of unaccustomed still- 
ness pervaded the homely kitchen. He 
paused in the doorway a moment and 
surveyed the interior. 

Then he went to the stairway and 
called loudly: ‘‘ Hannah! Hannah!” 

The empty walls gave back the echo. 

Never before had he missed that care- 
worn face, those sadly drovping eyes, 
when he had come home at eventide. 
The air blew damply in at the wide- 
open kitchen door and he stepped back 
and closed it tightly. 

On a chair, near the table, a rusty black 
shewl had been thrown, and something 
in its folds recalled to his mind the un- 
happy heart that had beat beneath it. 

Suddenly the gléam of something white 
caught his eye. A piece of folded paper 
lay on the table, fastened to the wood with 
a darning needle. He lifted it and glanced 
at its chirography in the fading light. It 
was weak and trembling and evidently 
scrawled with great difficulty. 

With a growing heaviness at his heart 
he groped around for a match and lighted 
the lamp. A careful search brought to 
light his spectacles, and then, in the midst 
of the shadows and the loneliness, he bent 
over the paper and deciphered its contents. 
It began quite simply, without date : 


JoHN: When you read this, I shall be 
gone, gone forever out ot your life unless 
you open your heart and seek the torgive- 
ness which you need as much as she, our 
daughter, does. I have risen while you are 
sleeping, and am writing this, at midnight, 
alone in the kitchen. I shall leave it where 
you can find it, ior tomorrow,while you are 
in the field, Iam going to leave you and go 
where I may at least have a little love, a 
little kindness. I know you will never tol- 
low me—there. I have tried and tried to 
say it is God's will and to bear it patiently, 
but you cannot see, what every one else 
knows, that lam dying by inches, starved 
for a little of the love that all human creat- 
ures must possess, or die. Your life is love- 
less. You may as well liveit alone as tor 
me to share it. I am going to my child, and 
if it be wicked, [ shall look to God, and not 
to you, for torgiveness. You have prayed 
—I have sat and listened when you asked 
God to forgive you your sins —and yet 
when your child knelt at your feet and sup- 
plicated, you turned away and would not 
forgive her. How can you expect torgive- 
ness if you will not forgive? 

Iam going to her because she loves me. 
Iam leaving you because you love neither 
her nor me. It Iam wrong in thus doing, 
may God forgive me, as I forgave her when 
she committed the error for which you are 
pitiless. And may God torgive you for 
your heartlessness as readily as I do now! 

That was all. 


The last words, hurriedly written, were 
blotted and well-nigh effaced with the 
bitter tears that had fallen there. 

Through the open doors of the great 
barn the sound of the cattle eating their 
evening meal came steadily. A bright 
star gleamed just above the horizon which 
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was still faintly crimson from the depart- 
ing sunset’s splendor. 

Outside, in the fields, all was silence save 
the death-song of the insect world for the 
passing summer. A few late flowers blos- 
somed brightly in the front yard. The 
weather-beaten gate, with its weight of 
fading vines, creaked loudly on its hinges 
as the tall figure of a man passed through 
it and down the narrow, yellow road that 
wound away into the starlit darkness. 
There were traces of tears still visible on 
his cheeks and a softened light in his eyes. 
He had met himself, face to face, in that 
low-walled room up yonder, and now he 
was going with unflagging feet where he 
was sure he should meet forgiveness and 
love, even as he had when he sought them 
at the Father’s throne. 

The peaceful night drooped her shelter- 
ing wings over the wooded hillsides and 
the quiet valleys ; and the humble homes 
from whose windows twinkled welcoming 
lights were wrapped likewise in the kind- 
ly folds of God’s eternal love. 


Taunton, Mass. 





RECOMPENSE 


Out from an oaken carving, with a boyish, 
patrician grace, 

Smiles at me,all the daytime through, a 
dear little baby face ; ' 

A guaint, sturdy child, with the sunlight 
caught in the rings of hair, x 

With eyes like the sloes’ soft mazes with 
the shadows lingering there. 


Quiet he sits in the carving, and smiles at 
the passers-by, ; 

But sometimes, when the daylight fades, 
and only he and I 

Sit in the deepening twilight, from the deep 
oaken frame he trips, ; 

And into my aching, empty arms the little 
lost one slips. 


I teel the soft arms round my throat, and 
then u long, close embrace ; 

How the warm little fingers in my own lace 
and interlace! 

My mother’s heart, that bore so long the 
bitterest human pain, | , 

For one short hour forgets its grief, and 
laughs with the child again. 


‘When tootsteps approach the doorway, then 
back to his trame he slips, 

Cold as death grow my pulses all, and 
white to the very lips ; ; 

I moan for the lost, lost baby, who smiles 
trom his trame to me, 

Yet know the saine Power holds me close, 
that set the dear one free. 


So, never my arms are empty quite, never 
an empty hand, } 

Though he has gone trom the sight of men, 
baby and I| understand ; 

Some day when the shadows lengthen, out 
ot his trame he will trip, 

And into the dawn of the Sunset Land 
baby and I will slip. 


— RutrH STeERRY, in N. Y. Observer. 





A Place for the Heart 


66 MARRIED you in order to love you 

if in God, and according to the need of 
my heart, and in order to bave in the midst 
ot the strange world a place for my heart, 
which all the world’s bleak winds cannot 
chill, and where I may find the warmth 
ot the home-fire, to which I eagerly be- 
take myself when it is stormy and cold 
without.” Can you imagine whose words 
are these? Perhaps you might say they 
were written by some love-sick sentimen- 
talist; but you would mistake. They are 
found in the “Love Letters of Prince 
Bismarck,” which have just been pub- 
lished, and trom their ample pages you 
could cull a hundred similar passages. 
There are many different judgments of 
Prince Bismarck current in the world 
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today, but whatever men may think of his 
statesmanship or his personal character 
there cannot be two opinions as to the 
purity and depth of his affection tor 
Johanna von Puttkamer, bis bride and 
the mother of his children. Probably she 
was the greatest single torce that ever 
entered his life. She does not seem to have 
been an intellectual or a brilliant woman, 
but she was clean-minded, sensible, and 
tull of sentiment tor her husband. And he 
found in her “a place tor his heart.’’ Does 
not that happy phrase throw more than a 
flickering beam ot light upon the condi- 
tions to an ideal marriage? — Watchman. 





DUTY OF CHEERFULNESS 


OME will say, perhaps: “One cannot 
always be cheerful. How can one be 
cheerful with rheumatism, with disappoint- 
ment and want and hard labor? How can 
one be cheerful when the cares ot life chate 
and fret the heart, and burdens press heav- 
ily on the weary soul?’ Some answer to 
this question I shall attempt. We must re- 
member that the most cheerful people are 
not those who are least invaded by sorrow 
and pain. TLe spirit may be invincible. 
We must not forget that always very much 
depends on our own deliberate purpose. If 
we concentrate our gaze on a dark object, 
soon all light tades out of our field of vision 
and we see only the dark. We magnify the 
ills ot lite by contemplating them. We 
think about the distresstul things, while 
the pleasant things come and go often un- 
noted. 

There is another and a better way: Re- 
solve persistently to look on the bright side, 
to see the good. In a homely allegory, two 
buckets suspended from the shoulders of a 
water-carrier talked together. Said one, 
dolefully: ‘‘ No matter how full we go 
away, we alwayscome back empty.” *“* Oh,” 
said the other, ‘‘ I never thought of it in 
that way. I think, no matter how empty 
we come back, we always go away full.” 
The determination to see the good rather 
than the bad is not the abandonment ot 
criticism. Criticism is not fault-finding ; it 
is not mainly or chiefly ability to detect 
flaws and blotches. If I were a teacher, I 
should use examples of bad rhetoric for 
correction by pupils very sparingly ; 
rather, I should keep betore them the great 
masters of noble prose and beautiful verse, 
and form their taste by a study of the best. 
Look, then, tor the bright side ot life; not 
merely because this will yield the most 
pleasure, but because it will produce the 
best life. True cheertulness is a moral 
achievement ; and to cultivate the capacity 
for seeing and rejoicing in the good, the 
beautiful, and the true, is a duty. We 
readily grant that it is a duty to give, to 
pray, and to work ; but quite as much it is 
a duty to be bright, to look up, to have the 
cheery mood and speak the cheering word. 

Cheerfulness in the home is the sunshine 
that fosters all the virtues. It makes work 
light, softens care, heals the wounds got 
from the collisions and abrasions of outside 
experience, and keeps courage alive. How- 
ever harda man’s work may be, and how- 
ever depressing the influences that sur- 
round him in the daily struggle for bread, 
if hecan retreat at evening to a cheertul 
home, he will recover moral vigor while he 
renews his physical strength by rest. The 
child, taxed and fretted by the tasks and 
vexations of school lite, finds in a cheertul 
home an atmosphere that soothes and heals 
all its weariness and irritation. The moth- 
er, who lives most constantly in the home, 
and bears its heaviest burdens, is tortified 
against the forces that sap her energy by 
the cheertulness ot those about her. Upon 
every one in the home, then, rests the 
weighty obligation to be cheerful, to con- 
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quer temptations to moroseness and gloom- 
iness, and to keep a sunny temper. The 
spirit that is cheerful in the home will be 
cheerful everywhere, for the cheerfulness 
is not a passing mood, but a habit and 
grace. 

Keep the home cheerful. Look on the 
bright side of its inmates and its experi- 
ences. Have open eyes tor the virtues and 
charms of father and mother and brother 
and sister. Put away “ blues” and bad 
tempers and all unkindness with firm reso- 
lution, and the home, though it be wanting 
in many things that money could buy, will 
be rich in that which is beyond all price. It 
will be the abiding-place of tender affections 
and beautiful’ vourtesies and wholesome 
mirth and joy that contain no drop of bit- 
terness. — P. S. Moxom, D. D., in Good 
Housekeeping. 





W.H. M. S. Notes 


—— Mrs. L. P. Williams, secretary ot the 
Oriental Bureau ot the Woman’s Home 
Missionary Society, has been seriously ill, 
butis rapidly recovering, to the great joy 
ot her friends. 


—— Miss Margaret Wilson, tormerly an 
instructor in the National Training School 
ot the W.H. M.S. at Washington. D. C., 
has taken up similar work in the /ilizabeth 
Gamble Deaconess Home in Cincinnati. 


— The iirst training school for colored 
deaconesses iu the country has been opened 
in Cincinnati, O. Lexington Conterence 
(colored) has adopted the deaconess work, 
and is much interested in the development 
of this school. The first class consists of 
seven members. 


—— During the twenty years of the life ot 
the W. H. M.S. it has accumulated prop- 
erty to the extent of $736,152, upon which 
there is the small indebtedness of $36,000. 
This is a good record tor so briet a time. 


— The new Home tor Orientals in San 
Francisco is nearly completed. Mrs. L. P. 
Williams, secretary tor Orientals, has put 
much time and thought and actua! labor 
into this work, and it is hoped that friends 
of the W. H. M.S. all over the country will 
feel like helping in this enterprise, at least 
to the extent of naming a window — $10. 


—— Miss Henrietta A. Bancroft has been 
doing excellent service in the New England 
Conferences during the past tew weeks. 
Her engagements have been numerous, and 
she has been everywhere greeted with en- 
thusiasm. Her intimate acquaintance with 
the work of the Society enables her to speak 
upon almost any line ot its work with in- 
telligence and success. ‘ 


—— The three Eastern Conterences which 
are expecting to entertain the annual con- 
vention ot the W. H. M.S.in New York 
city next autumn, have preparations well 
under way already tor the entertainment of 
the delegates. It is believed that every- 
thing will be in readiness to give the 
friends of the Society a royal welcome on 
the 6th ot November next. 


—— Among the needs tor the develop- 
ment of the work in Porto Rico is that ot a 
Home tor our deaconesses. Such a Home 
would speedily become a centre of Chris- 
tian work and influence. A nurse dea- 
coness should be one of the members ot 
the Home, and with the two excellent vis- 
iting deaconesses already on the ground, a 
work of importance could be done. It is 
hoped that friends of the Society will re- 
member this, and contribute according to 
their means to the speedy opening of a 
Home in San Juan. 


— The Epworth Leagues ot Dodge City 
District of tne Southwest Kansas Conter- 
ence have paid the larger part of the ex- 
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pense of keeping one of their own number 
in the National Training School tor Dea- 
conesses at Washington, D. C., during the 
past six months, and will continue their 
help until the young woman has completed 
her training. The Circles and Bands of the 
Ww. H. M. 8S. of the Conference have also 
aided in this work. 





SCHOOL DAYS 


Lord, let me make this rule: 
To think ot lite as school, 
And try my best 
To stand each test, 
And do my work, 
And dothing shirk. 


Should some one else outshine 
This dullard head of mine, 
Should I be sad? 
I will be glad. 
To do my best 
Is Thy behest. 


It weary with my book, 

I cast a wistful look 
Where posies grow, 
Oh, let ne know 
That flowers within 
Are best to win! 


Dost take my book away, 
Ancn to let me play 

And let me out 

To run about? 

I grateful bless 

Thee for recess. 


Then, recess past, alack ! 
I turn me slowly back, 
On my hard bench 
My hands to clench, 
And set my heart 
To learn my part. 


These lessons Thou dost give 
To teach me how to live, 

To do, to bear, 

To get and share, 

To work and pray 

And trust alway. 


What thongh I may not ask 
To choose my daily task? 
Thou hast decreed 
To meet my need. 
What pleases Thee, 
That shall please me. 


Some day the bell will sound, 
Some day my heart will bound, 
As, with a shout 
That school is out 
And lessons done, 
I homeward run. 


— MALTBIE D. Bascock, D. D., in Christian 
Endeavor World. 





BOYS AND GIRLS 


HOW ELEANOR SPENT HER 
BIRTHDAY 


T was Eleanor’s birthday. She stood 

looking out of the window of her 

pretty room, surrounded by gifts —and 
yet she was far from happy. 

‘‘Tt’s so mean, mother, that I should 
have a cold this time of all others. Ger- 
trude always gives such lovely parties, 
and it’s such a disappointment to miss 
it,’’ she fretted. 

‘*T know, dear; but when you are over 
the cold you shall have a party.” 

Eleanor, however, was not to be paci- 
fied by any promises of future hap- 
piness. 

‘‘7’m tired of dolls,’’ she complained. 
‘* Every birthday Aunt Helen sends me a 
doli—and I wish she'd send me some- 
thing else.”’ 

She gazed out at the shabby little house 
in the alley. 

‘‘Some people have moved into that 
house right back of us, mother. See, 
there’s a little girl at the window, and did 
you ever see such a looking doll ? ”’ 

As Mrs. Irving looked she saw a pale, 
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thin, small face pressed against the dingy 
little pane, and a battered doll, wrapped 
in a shawl, held close in the thin arms. 
The day was mild, and the little girl 
feebly pushed up the window and leaned 
out. 

Just then « Newfoundland pup came 
bounding up the alley, ready for a romp 
with some one. Seeing the little girl at 
the window he sprang towards her. She 
jumped and drew back, dropping the 
precious doll on the pavement. The dog 
seemed to consider it a plaything for his 
special benefit. He picked it up, shook 
it,and shook it again, and then ran off 
with it in his mouth, strewing bits of doll 
all over the alley. 

‘““Why doesn’t she run after it?” 
asked Eleanor; but the little girl looked 
after the dog with a distressed, helpless 
look, and then laid her head down on the 
sill and Eleanor could see she was crying. 

‘‘ T believe she’s sick,’’ said Mrs. Irving, 
‘‘and that doll was all she had, she 
seemed to love it so.”’ 

“QO mother, and [ have so many! 
Mother, do go over quick, and see what’s 
the matter. Take her one of mine. I 
can spare it. Take Gladys’? —— 

Gladys was a_ pink-and-white-faced 
young lady, with yellow curls and a 
dainty white dress with blue ribbons. 

‘*Do you mean it, dear? ”’ 

‘* Yes, oh, yes! I’m so sorry for her, 
and I have so many I won’t miss Gladys 
at all.”’ 

Eleanor could hardly restrain her impa- 
tience as she watched her mother cross 
the yard to the window at which the little 
girl sat, and, after a few words, disappear 
inside the door. The pale face brightened 
as it looked up at the window of the big 
house at Eleanor, and the girl kissed her 
thin little hand. 

It seemed as if Eleanor’s face had 
caught the reflection of the sunshine on 
the pale one opposite when Mrs, Irving 
rejoined her little daughter. 

‘“‘ Is she sick, mother? Is she very poor 
— and did she like Gladys?” 

‘Yes, she’s very sick, and she’s very 
poor, and you never saw a little girl as 
pleased as she is with Gladys. The poor 
little thing is a cripple. Her mother is 
dead, and her father has to work early 
and late. He dresses and fixes her in the 
chair before he leaves in the morning, and 
there she has to stay until he comes 
back.”’ 

‘*Mother,’’ and Eleanor looked very 
solemn, *‘ I’m glad she’s my neighbor.”’ 

‘Yes, dear! We can do a great deal 
for her to make her life less miserable.’’ 

‘‘T’m so sorry [ can’t go out. I’d go 
right over to see her and take her some of 
the fruit Uncle Howard sent me this 
morning. Oh! I know what I’ll do. 
When Frank comes home from schoo! I’! 
ask him to fix me a telegraph wire, like 
the one he and Fred Morris used to have, 
and I can send her things that way.” 

It seemed to Eleanor as if four o’clock 
would never come, but it did at last, and 
with it Frank. He entered into the plan 
heartily and went to work. It was bard to 
tell which little girl was more interested — 
the one at the plate-glass window of the big 
mansion, or the one pressing her pale face 
against the little pane of the rickety house 
in the alley. 


At last the wire was strung between the 
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two windows. Eleanor took a bunch of 
white grapes and a red-cheeked pear and 
put them into a dainty basket. Then she 
wrote on a sheet of her new note paper 
with pictures of children at the top: 


I’m awful sorry you’re sick. I’m sick 
myself, but not all the time like you. I 
hope you like grapes and pears—and I 
hope you like Gladys. Good-bye. Your 
loving triend, ELEANOR IRVING. 


Frank sent it across the wire for her, as 
she could not go near the open window, 
but she stood at the next one and watched 
gleefully. She could see the look of de- 
light on her little friend’s face as the 
basket slowly wended its way along the 
wire and finally reached the dingy little 
window. 


In a few minutes it came back, appar- 
ently empty, but Eleanor found in the 
bottom a note, scrawled with a dull 
pencil on a scrap of wrapping paper: 


You are so good to me. Thank you a 
thousand times. I like grapes and pears — 
I never tasted such good ones—and I love 
Gladys. I[ can’t send you anything only 
my love. Your triend, 

SARAH GREY. 


The next time the wire pulled, Sarah 
saw coming toward her a square box. 
Her curiosity was great, and her big eyes 
danced. When it reached the window 
she discovered some pretty note paper like 
Eleanor’s, some nicely sharpened pencils, 
and another note from her friend. 

The next thing that went over was a 
book, one of Eleanor’s best stories, for 
Sarah to read; and later a small! bag of 
taffy, Frank’s contribution, was sent over. 

Darkness came all too soon for both 
girls, and then the wire had to be aban- 
doned. 

Eleanor and her mother sat around the 
brightly lighted table, and Eleanor was 
saying, ‘‘ Mother, I felt so miserable and 
unhappy this morning, and I know I was 
cross, even though it was my birthday 
and [ got so many presents; and now I 
feel so happy!” 

‘““You see you forgot all about Eleanor 
Irving and her aches and pains and dis- 
appointments,’’ ea 

And Sarah sat at the window, waiting 
for her father, looking with happy eyes 
toward the lights in the big house, and 
hugging Gladys close to her heart, saying 
to herself that it had been the happiest 
day of her life.— ANNE GUILBERT 
MAHON, in Christian Work. 












Babies’ pink 
cheeks indicate 
good health. 

Good health 
comes with proper 
food. Mellin’s Food 


is a proper food. 







Send a postal for 


a free sam ple. 


MELLIN’S FOOD COMPANY, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 





Second Quarter Lesson VII 
SuNDAY, MAy 26, 1901. 
AcTs 2: 1-11. 


REV. W. 0. HOLWAY, D. D., U. S. N. 
THE HOLY SPIRIT GIVEN 


| Preliminary 


l. GOLDEN TEXT: When He, the spirit of 
truth, is come, He will guide you into all truth. — 
John i6: 13. 


2. DATE: A. D. 30, ten days after the Ascen- 
sion. Pentecost probably occurred on Sunday. 
Counting forty-nine days (seven weeks) from 
the end of Saturday, the 16th of Nisan, would 
bring the fiftieth day on Sunday ; “‘ hence the 
festival has been perpetuated in the Christian 
Church as Whitsunday " (Smith) ; ‘it was the 
ancient belief of tbe ancient church that the 
pentecostal day was Sunday ” ( Wordsworth). 


8. PLACE: Jerusalem. 


4. CONNECTION : The election of Matthias 
to the apostleship in the place of Judas (Acts 1: 
15-26). Nothing further is known of Matthias 
beyond his election. 


5& HOME READINGS: Monday— Acts 2; 
l-ll. Tuesday— Acts 2:12-21. Wednesday — 
Acts 2: 37-47. Thursday — Acts 4: 23-31. Friday 
— Joel 2: 28-82. Saturday — John 14: 15-26. Sun- 
day — Johu 16:1-14. 


fl Introductory 


Ten days had passed, and the apostles 
still waited on their knees. ‘‘ The prom- 
ise of the Father ’’ had not yet been ful- 
filled. Day after day they had gathered 
in the upper room with longing hearts, 
aud day after day their fervent and united 
prayers had brought no blessing. In the 
intensity of their hunger for the baptism 
of power, all selfish purposes and hopes 
had been forgotten, and the vision of the 
expected material kingdom had faded 
from their minds. Pentecost had dawned, 
and Jerusalem was crowded with devotees 
from every part of the world ; but the fol- 
lowers of Jesus had something more en- 
grossing to think about than the festival 
of the first fruits. Early in the morning, 
with a desire sharpened by delay, with an 
agreement touching “the one thing ’’ 
which in itself assured success, they assem- 
bled, aud the concordant prayer again 
went up. Suddenly the answer came — 
first, ‘‘ a sound,’’ a mysterious sough, like 
the rush of the wind in its might, and yet 
the air was motionless, sweeping down- 
ward, tilling the room and the house; and 
at the same moment a dazzling flame, 
parting and distributing itself over each 
bowed head, where it gleamed tongue- 
shaped — fit symbol of that Spirit whose 
comings and goings are like the wind, 
blowing as God wills, whose sound we 
may hear, but whose path wecannot trace ; 
and of that inward fire which not seldom 
‘* makes the stammering tongue of the 
ignorant to utter words glowing with in- 
spiration.’? And with these external signs 
came the inner illumination and power. 
‘““They were all filled with the Holy 
Ghost,’’ and, to enable them at once to 
enter upon the great commission to preach 
the Gospel to every creature, ‘‘ they began 
to speak with other tongues, as the Spirit 
gave them utterance.”’ 

The ‘‘ sound ’’ was heard beyond the 
precincts of the house where the disciples 
were gathered. Public attention was 
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quickly arrested. The crowds hurrying 
through the streets to the temple service 
turned aside to inquire into the meaning 
of this mysterious ‘‘ sound.’’ They made 
their way into the house and up to the 
upper room, and there, to their great 
astonishment, they saw a company lof 
people whose faces shone with a won- 
drous light, and who, carried beyond 
themselves in a sort of ecstasy, were prais- 
ing God with tongues intelligible to every 
alien Jew or proselyte] then visiting the 
great city. It mattered not from what re- 
mote district, drawn by the instincts of 
devotion, they had come to the solemn 
festival—each and all, to their utter 
amazement, heard the mighty works of 
God proclaimed by these Galileans in tones 
and accents which they perfectly under- 
stood. It made some of them wonder ; it 
made others mock. ‘‘ God-drunken men,”’ 
as the Germans phrase it — men intoxi- 
cated with the new wine of the Spirit — 
were a novelty under thesun. To these 
orderly spectators these ecstatic praises and 
uncontrollable gestures and inexplicable 
fluency seemed like the wild ravings of 
fanaticism ; or, perhaps their tongues had 
been loosened by another and more sen- 
suous element — perhaps they had been 
imbibing too freely of the sweet wine used 
at the feast. 


1,2. Day of pentecost — the fittieth day 
trom the second day ot the Passover ; one 
ot the three great feasts which required the 
attendance at Jerusalem of every male 
Jew ; called, also, “* the day of first-fruits ” 
(Numbers 28: 26) and also the feast harvest; 
called, also, by the later Jews, “ the feast 
of the Law,” because it was supposed to 
commemorate the giving of the law by 
Moses’ seven weeks after leaving Egypt. 
Its original purpose was the offering ot 
first-fruits as a thanksgiving for the har- 
vest. Was fully (R. V.,“‘ was now’’) come. 
— It had tully dawned ; the time was early 
in the morning. All with one accord 
(R. V., “all together ’’) in one place — not 
the apostles merely, but the one hundred 
and twenty mentioned in the preceding 
chapter, including the women. The place 
was the “upper room,’ in which the dis- 
ciples gathered after the Ascersion. 
Plumptre suggests that they had probably 
spent the night in prayer, tollowing the ex- 
ample of devout Jews who used to solem- 
nize the vigil ot Pentecost by a special 
thanksgiving to God tor giving His law. 
Suddenly — without premonition. A 
sound. — We are told what it was like, but 
the sound itself was indescribable. Farrar 
thinks it was the Bath Kol (*‘ daugh- 
ter of a voice”), the voice of Jehovah, 
which was heard speaking to Jesus on one 
or two occasions, and which was likened by 
some to thunder. From heaven, — Its 
source was unmistakable. It came down — 
did not sweep across. As of a rushing 
mighty wind (R. V., ‘as ot the rushing ot 
a mighty wind ”’). — It was not wind, but it 
resembled it. This unaccountable “ sound ”’ 
fell like a heavenly gust or tornado, but the 
air was calm. It was felt throughout the 
house, and perhaps for quite a radius 
around it. Our Lord used the same Greek 
word for both “ Spirit” and “ wind” in His 
conversation with Nicodemus. 


Expository 


3. Appeared unto them cloven tongues 
like as of fire (R.V., “‘ tongues parting as- 
sunder, like as of fire”) —‘‘a shower of 
fiery tongues,” distributed over the head of 
each from a common centre. The tongues 
resembled fire, but were not fire. They were 
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‘*the phenomenal emblem of the invisible 
Spirit, His divine essence, as it were, made 
visible’ (Whedon). Alford notices that the 
“sound ” was “ the Spirit’s symbol to the 
ear,’ and the “ fire’? His *‘ symbol to the 
eye.”’ It sat upon each —the Spirit, as 
symbolized by the tongue of flame. Al] 
present shared in this startling manilesta- 
tion. How long it “ sat’’ we are not told, 
but sufficiently long to show that it was not 
a momentary flash. The tongue shape sig. 
nified the instrument by which they were 
to spread the Gospel ; not by the sword, but 
by ‘‘the word of their testimony.” Says 
Arthur: “It was ‘a tongue of fre’ — man’s 
voice, God’s truth ; man’s speech, the Holy 
Spirit’s inspiration; a human organ, a 
superhuman power.’”’ Rabbinical writers 
assert that halos, or other shapes of fire, 
were sometimes seen above the heads otf 
distinguished rabbis. 


4. All filled with the Holy Ghost (R. V., 
‘* Holy Spirit’’?)— no. merely influenced, 
but “ filled ;” every faculty of their indi- 
vidual beings touched, pervaded, by the 
Spirit Divine, so that the effect was an 
ecstasy of love, joy and praise, together 
with the extraordinary endowment tor the 
time being of the power to communicate 
their teelings in various dialects. Betore 
this momentous hour it had been said ot 
others that they were filled with the Holy 
Spirit (Elizabeth, Zacharias, John the Bap- 
tist, and others), but never had the Spirit 
tallen upon an entire assembly before ; 
never had He been bestowed in the pleni- 
tude ot His graces, as the abiding Comtorter, 
Strength and Guide. Evidently the advent 
of the Spirit on this occasion marked an 
era, a new dispensation, in human history. 
Began to speak with other tongues. — 


Scrofula 


Is a disease as old as antiquity, and as 
young as the newest born infant. 

It has inferted the blood of humanity 
from ancient ‘mes down to the pres- 
ent minute. 

It is hereditary or may be acquired. 

It appears in swolien glands, scrof- 
ulous sores, hip disease, boils, pimples, 
eruptious, and, as believed by high 
authorities, even in the forms of catarrh 
and rheumatism. 

It can be cured by taking Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla faithfully and persistently. 

We know this, because Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla has done it. 

It will cure you if you give it a trial. 

You should begin to take it today. 

Mip Disease—“I suffered from hip 
disease; had 5 running sores; used crutches 
and each winter I was confined to my bed 
for weeks at a time. Hood's Sarsaparilia 
bas accomplished a perfect cure—saved my 
life. I have a good appetite and feel strong 
and well.” Annie Resear, 49 Fourth St. 
Fall River, Mass. 

in Her Eyes—“ My little girl had scre® 
ula and sores appeared in her eyes. A few 


bottles of Hood’s Sarsaparilla entirely 
cured her and she has never had scrofula 
since.” Mrs. Howarp Pops, Alpha, Oregon. 


N.B. If you decide to take Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla do not be induced to buy any other. 


HOOD’S 








Sarsaparilla 


Is sold ‘by all druggists. Prepared only 
by C. L HOOD & OO., Lowell, Mas- 
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This ** polyglottal ” miracle is variously in- 
terpreted. The common, natural view, that 
the disciples were temporarily, divinely 
empowered to speak in languages utterly 
unknown to them before, has never been 
successtully controverted. That the gift 
was not a permanent one — that, for exam- 
ple, ** the gift of tongues ” spoken ot in Co- 
rinthians was adifferent thing entirely trom 
this extraordinary gift at Pentecost, and 
that the apostles were not, on this occasion, 
endowed with the power to preach the Gos- 
pel among the nations in languages which 
they had not acquired — is clearly shown 
by Farrar in his “ Life of St. Paul.” The 
gift,in short, was a mere sign, not lasting 
beyond the present occasion, and not a gift 
bestowed for future use” (Altord). Whe- 
don conjectures that the miracle was in the 
hearing, not in the speaking ; that, just as, 
according to tradition, the one self-same 
voice at Sinai was audible and intelligent to 
every man oi all the seventy dialects of the 
world, so it might have been on this occa- 
sion. ‘* The speaker’s organs turnished the 
vocality which the Spirit shaped, and, as it 
were, translated into each hearer’s native 
tongue.” 

The voice they uttered was awful in its range, 
in its tone, in its modulations, in its startling, 
penetrating, almost appalling power ; the words 
they spoke were exalted, intense, passionate, 
full of mystical significance ; the language they 
used was not their ordinary and familiar tongue, 
buat was Hebrew, or Greek, or Latin, or Aramaic, 
or Persian, or Arabic, as some overpowering 
and unconscious impulse of the moment might 
direct ; the burden of their thoughts was the ejac- 
ulation of rapture, of amazement, of thanksgiv- 
ing, of prayer, of impassioned psalm, of dithy- 
rambic hymn ; their utterances were addressed 
not to each other, but were like an inspired 
soliloquy of the soul with God (Farrar). 


5-8. Dwelling at Jerusalem — both 
pilgrims and residents. Devout — men 
who teared God, and, like Simeon, were 
waiting for ‘“‘ the consolation of Israel.’ 
Out of (R. V., “‘ from ’’) every nation. — 
At this time the Jews were tound in every 
nation and city. They were almost omni- 
present. When this was noised abroad 
(R. V., “* when this sound was heard ”’) — 
the sound that resembled the wind ; it was 
heard all through the neighborhood, and, 
many commentators think, through the 
whole city. Multitudes came together.— 
Probably the sound, in its intensity, was so 
heard by the passer-by as to identify the 
house; others running from a distance 
would find the house especially thronged 
and the centre of a growing excitement. 
Were confounded —at the divers tongues 
mentioned above. It is not supposed that 
each inspired disciple spoke several lan- 
guages, but that ‘‘ each spoke some one so 
that all were heard ”’ (Abbott). Are not all 
these Galileans ? — uncultivated, provin- 
cial men, mostly trom Galilee? The spec- 
tators talk to one another in their perplex- 
ity and surprise. It was perfectly unac- 
countable to them that such rude, ignorant 
peasants could speak foreign tongues and 
dialects, so that a Persian Jew heard Per- 
sian, an Egyptian, Coptic, etc. The wide 
dispersion of the Jews is shown in the fol- 
lowing catalogue of fifteen nations or dia- 
lects, beginning in the remotest east and 
sweeping to the west and south. 


9-11. Parthians — dwelling in the wide 
region extending “ from India to the Tigris, 
and from the desert of Khiva to the South- 
ern Ocean” (Cook). Medes — from west oi 
Parthia, south of the Caspian Sea. Elam- 
ites —the Babylonian district. These di- 
visions thus tar named comprised portions 
ot the old Persian Empire, where Shal- 
manezer (B. C. 721) settled the ten tribes 
at the first captivity. Mesopotamia — be- 
tween the Euphrates and the Tigris, the 
early home of Abraham, and the district 
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where Nebuchadnezzar (B. C. 606) settled 
his victims of the captivity. Judea — prob- 
ably mentioned because the home language 
was spoken by Galileans besides the foreign 
tongues. Cappadocia, Pontus, Asia, 
Phrygia, Pamphylia — five provinces of 
Asia Minor. The Asia in the list was not 
our Asia Minor, but proconsular Asia, the 
section on the west coastof Asia Minor, hav- 
ing Ephesus as a capital, and embracing 
the district where *“‘ the seven churches ” 
were located. Egypt. — When this book 
was written, about two-fifths of the popula- 
tion of Alexandria were Jews. Libya 
about Cyrene. — Libya was the name of 
the district (west of Egypt) and Cyrene was 
one of its chief cities ; a fourth of the popu- 
lation of the latter were Jews. Strangers 
of Rome (R. V.,‘‘sojourners trom Rome’”’), 
— Rome, too, was peopled largely with 
Jews. Jews and proselytes — applied to 
all the nationalities preceding; some of 
these toreigners were of Jewish descent, 
and some were converts from heathenism. 
Cretes — now Candia, an island in the Med- 
iterranean. Arabians — Ishmael’s de- 
scendants, dwelling between the Red sea 
and the Persian Gulf. Speak ... the 
mighty works of God — different tongues, 
but one theme — “ thus offering to God on 
this the birthday of the new creation the 
homage of all nations, the hallelujah of the 
human race ” (Gloag). 


IV Inferential > 


1. Don’t be disheartened at delayed an- 
swers to your prayers. ‘* Though it tarry, 
wait torit.”” If you are turning any prom- 
ise of God into prayer, be sure that the 
promise will be fulfilled. Prepare your 
heart for it, and let your ardor grow at 
seeming denial. The blessing will be all 
the richer and larger for the delay. 


2. Believe in the Holy Ghost. Don’t be 
content with His occasional influences 
merely ; seek His abiding presence and 
fullness. Remember that He alone can re- 
generate, sanctity, comtort, guide, energize 
— that love, joy, peace, long-suffering, and 
all the goodly catalogue of the graces 
are His truits and His alone. He is still 
the precious and crowning “ promise of the 
Father’ to every one of us. If we desire 
power with God, power with man, power 
over the flesh and self, we can find it only 
in this heavenly baptism. More willing is 
the Father to bestow this gift upon us than 
“earthly parents to give good gifts unto 
their children.”’ 


3. When the blessing comes, and you find 
it hard to control your elation, and your 
tongue becomes fluent with joy and praise, 
don’t be troubled at woridly criticisms or 
coarse surmises. ‘* Be ever ready to give 
a reason tor the hope that is in you.’’? Count 
it your highest privilege to be a witness of 
what Christ has done for you. 


V Itlustrative 


4. 
Swiftly and straight each tongue of flame 
Through cloud and breeze unwavering 
came, 
And darted to its place of rest 
On some meek brow of Jesus blest. 
Nor fades it yet that living gleam ; 
And still those lambent lightnings stream ; 
W here’er the Lord is there are they ; 
In every beart that gives Him room 
They light His altar every day 
Zeal to inflame and vice consume. 
(Keble.) 


2. This first Pentecost marked an eternal 
inoment in the history of mankind. Un- 
doubtedly in every age since then the sons 
of God have, to an extent unknown before, 
been taught by the Spirit of God. ... The 
New Dispensation began henceforth in all 
its fullness. It was no exclusive consecra- 
tion to a separated priesthood, no isolated 
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endowment of a narrow apostolate. It was 
the consecration of a whole church — its 
men, its women, its children — to be all of 
them **a chosen generation, a royal priest- 
hood, a holy nation, a peculiar people ;”’ it 
was an endowment, of which the full, tree 
offer was meant ultimately to be extended 
to all mankind. Each one of that hundred 
and twenty was not the exceptional recip- 
ient of a blessing and wituess of a revela- 
tion, but the forerunner and representative 
ot myriads more. And this miracle was 
not merely transient, but is continuously 
renewed. It is not a rushing sound and 
gleaming light, seen perhaps only for a mo- 
ment, but it is a living energy and an in- 
creasing inspiration. It is not a visible 
symbol to a gathered handful of human 
souls in the upper room of a Jewish house, 
but a vivitying wind which shall hencetorth 
breathe in all ages of the world’s history ; 
a tide ot light which is rolling, and shall 
roll, from shore to shore, until the earth is 
full of the knowledge of the Lord as the 
waters cover the sea (Farrar). 





The Jewish colonists in Palestine are not 
turning out very well. Baron Rothschild, 
ot Paris, came to the conclusion that his 
liberality is wasted upon them. He accord- 
ingly transferred his superintendency of 
them to the Jewish society “ Ika.” We 
learn now trom the Kirchenbote that this 
society soon came to the conviction that 
these colonists were nothing more than 
tramps and loafers, who were making their 
living off the society. Hence it was pro- 
posed to give every one of them $200, on 
condition that they leave Palestine. The 
result is that a vigorous emigration has be- 


gun from Palestine instead ot towards it. — 
Interior. 












that a loaf of bread left out 
on the table gets stale much 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


The Lite and Literature of the’ Ancient 
Hebrews. By Lyman Anoott, D. D. Hoaghton, 
Miftiin & Co,: Boston and New York. Price, $2. 


Dr. Abbott has taken the course of 
Lowell Institute lectures which he deliv- 
ered in Boston a year or so ago, and 
worked them over into this volume. He 
takes, as is well known, that view of the 
Bible which is variously called literary, 
scientific, and evolutionary, and which, as 
he trankly admits, is really revolutionary. 
According to this view the Old Testa- 
ment is: the selected literature of an 
elect people. “It is those words of 
the great leaders of a great people on 
the problems of religion which uad sucha 
quality that they could survive the sifting 
ot the centuries.”’ ‘* There are in this liter- 
ature myths, legends, folk-lore, fiction, 
lyrics, dramas, law, history, proverbs, ora- 
tory, as in any other literature. Its supe- 
riority to all other ancient books consists in 
this, it is the transcription of the experi- 
ences otf men who were conscious of the 
lite of God in their times, their nation, and 
their own souls.” ‘This consciousness of 
God in themselves constituted their in- 
spiration; and in this consciousness of God 
in their own souls God was revealed to 
them. Just in so tar as this consciousness 
ot God awakens a corresponding con- 
sciousness in us, it is a revelation of God to 
us, and no turther.’’ 

We know of no book which gives so 
clearly and satistactorily in popular style 
the modern view of the Bible. Whether 
we adopt it or not, it is a distinct service to 
have the matter so definitely presented. 
To some it will throw great light on things 
which have puzzled them, and make the 
Bible much more usetul and valuable to 
them than ever it was before. To others it 
will be a stumbling-block and an offence. 
The Soul: Its Origin and Relation to the Body, to the 

World, and to Immortality. By E.T. Collins, D. D. 

Jennings & Pye: Cincinnati. Price, $1.50, 

A practicing physician, after many years 
of observation and meditation, has written 
a book on this most interesting subject. 
He presents a number of entirely new 
philosophical and psychological ideas, and 
provides believers in immortality with 
reasons for the faith that is in them, that 
are very satisfying to the individual and 
helpful in combating skepticism. Dr. Col- 
lins lives at South Charleston, Ohio. He 
has practiced medicine for many years. 
Dr. J. W. Bashtord writes the introduc- 
tion to his book. Among otker things he 
says: ‘I found the manuscript of the vol- 
ume intensely interesting. I began read- 
ing it one afternoon, and continued reading 
long into the night, finishing it the next 
day. ... It impresses me as a scientific 
contribution to a spiritual subject..... 
During the years of his practice Dr. Col- 
lins has studied the great problems 
of psychology and religion trom the 
standpoint of a _ practicing physician. 
Instead of becoming a skeptic through 
his observations of the intimate relations 
between mind and body, his experiments 
and meditations have confirmed him in the 
Biblical view of the reality and independ- 
ence ot thespirit. . . . The volume furnishes 
a new and striking argument tor the doc- 
trine of immortality. ... Iam still further 
confirmed in my estimate of the interest ot 
this volume by the testimony of one of the 
ablest professors of philosphy in this coun- 
try, who has also read the manuscript, and 
tells me that it makes a real contribution 
to the subject of psychology and its relation 
to modern science.” 

To Nazareth or Tarsus? By the Author of ‘ Not 
on Calvary,’ ** The First Millennial Faith,” etc. J. 8. 
Ogilvie Co,: New York. Price, #1. 

The very interesting question of a special 
divine revelation is discussed in this book 
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in story form. Instead of being a dry 
thesis, it pulsates with the lite and power 
of human personalities. A seeker atter 
religious truth questions the reliability of 
special revelations of the Divine mind and 
will, because the asserted mediums of 
revelations apparently have often been 
deceived. Following out this line of 
reasoning, the author seeks to prove that 
St. Paul was insane on the subject of super- 
natural revelations, and hence his teach- 
ings are not to be relied upon. It is the 
same old charge that the Apostle was 
obliged to meet when alive. ‘Thou art 
beside thyself. Much learning doth make 
thee mad,’’ expresses both the ancient and 
modern misconception of the supernatural 
element of the Christian religion. This 
book contains many quotations from the 
writings of Pauli detached and so arranged 
that they will be especially useful to in- 
fidels and others interested in destroying 
the authority of the Bible. The book be- 
longs in the classification of ‘‘ destructive 
lower criticism ’’ of the most extreme type. 

It is tuo radical, however, to be very 

dangerous. 

Will the World Outgrow Christianity ¢ Anc 
Other Interrogations on Vital Themes. By Rev. 
Robert Pollok Kerr D. D. Fleming H, Revell Co. : 
Chicago, New York and Toronto. Price, 75 cents. 
The pressing religions of the day are dis- 

cussed in this little volume with an energy 

that at once arrests the attention and com- 
pels interest. It is intensely evangelistic. 

Among the themes treated are: ‘* Will the 

Bible Live?” ‘* Will Men Continue to 

Believe God?” ‘** How shall We Pray that 

Our Prayers may be Answered?” ‘ How 

can God be Good and Let Man Sufter?”’ 

‘Can God be Sovereign and Man Free? ”’ 

‘What is the Greatest Detect in Our Na- 

tional Character? ’’ The others are equally 

terse and timely. 7 

An American with Lord Roberts. By Julian 
o- Frederick A. Stokes Co,: New York. Price, 
Julian Ralph’s signature to a newspaper 

article is a promise of sometbing interest- 
ing and informational. The same is true 
ot his books. As correspondent of the 
London Daily Mail in South Africa, he 
gathered much material which is used tor 
the first time in the present volume. His 
style is pungent, and he presents vivid 
pictures of incidents occurring in connec- 
tion with Lord Roberts’ operations against 
the Boers. In the concluding chapters he 
discusses the future of South Africa and 
the lessons ot the war. 


Martin Brook. By Morgan Bates. Harper «& 
Bros.: New York and London. Price, $1.50. 


This is the third of twelve American nov- 
els to be published by Harper & Bros. 
during the present year, written for the 
most part part by new American writers, 
and dealing with different phases of Amer- 
ican life. It is a love story with a deeply 
religious element. 

A History of the Four Georges, and of Will- 
iam IV. By Justin McCarthy and Justin Huntley 


McCarthy. Vols. III, and IV. Harper & Bros.: 
New York and London. Price per volume, $1.25, 


These volumes complete the series com- 
prising the graphic history of the times of 
the Four Georges of England upon which 
Mr. MeCarthy has been working for so 
many years. The fame of this writer and 
his lifelong familiarity with the main cur- 
rents of English history make these bio- 
graphical sketches well worth reading. 


American Engineering Competition, Harper & 


Bros.: New York and London, Price, $1. 


This is a series of articles resulting from 
an investigation by the London Times, 
They show with remarkable clearness how 
completely American manufacturing and 
engineering enterprises are taking the lead 
over all the nations of the earth, and espe- 
cially over Great Britain. 
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Magazines 





—— Fer seven months Mr. Edwin A. Stari 
has been discussing ‘‘The Rivalry of Na- 
tions,” in the Chautauquan, and in the 
May number he deals with China as the 
“*storm centre.’’ In the same number Guy 
Morris Walker has an illustrated paper 
on ‘'Primitive Industrial Civilization ot 
China.’”’” Two other special articles are: 
‘*How Children are Educated in Switzer- 
land,” by Prof. Andrew Baumgartner, and 
‘Courting and Nesting Days,” by N. Hud- 
son Moore. (The Chautauquan : Cleveland, 
Ohio.) 


— In addition to the usually complete 
departments and delighttul editorial com- 
ment, Current Literature for May contains 
eleven special contributions. Among them 
are: ‘The Amusements of Old London,’’ 
Richard Davey; ‘Certain Errors’ of 
Speech,’”’ Agnes Grove; * The Cratts: In 
Printshop and Bindery ;” ‘* The Household 
of a Russian Prince,’ Mary L. Dunbar; 
“The Rise of Metropolitan Journalism,” 
Charles H. Lavermore; and ‘Town and 
Village Improvement,” by Jessie M. Good. 
(Current Literature Publishing Co.: New 
York.) 


——The Forum for May contains fifteen 
papers dealing with subjects of current in- 
terest. Prince Kropotkin, who has had so 
much to say about his native country in 
newspaper interviews, deals with ‘* The 
Russians in Manchuria.” He attributes 
Russia’s threatened control in Manchuria to 
a desire for trade rather than to a spirit of 
conquest. ** A New Class of Labor in the 
South” is the title of the paper by Leonora 
Beck Ellis. Wilbur Larremore says some 
interesting things that ought to be heeded, 
in * The Spoiled Parent.’”’ Hon. Charles 
Denby, tormerly United States Minister to 
China, contributes a paper on **Some Chi- 
nese Traits.” (Forum Publishing Co.: New 
York.) 


—— David Starr Jordan, president ot Le- 
land Stanford, Jr., University, is one of the 
original thinkers of the country. He isn’t 
considered “orthodox” in religious mat- 
ters, but is always interesting. In the Pop- 
ular Science Monthly tor May he presents 
his views on ‘‘ The Blood of the Nation,” 


AUTHOR’S SECRET 
Food that Brought Back Buoyant 
Health 


Newspaper writers have a time of it io get 
the right kind of food to nourish them. One 
of this protession who writes for a Boston 
paper says: “From the first Grape-Nuts 
Food worked like a charm. My stomach 
had been failing to digest ordinary tood, 
and my nerves were completely unstrung. 
I was about to give up work while prepar- 
ing a series of articles tor the press, but by 
a stroke of good fortune they began to feed 
me on Grape-Nuts. My strength gradually 
returned, nerves became steadier day by 
day, and I soon found I could do more office 
work with greater ease than ever betore. 

“There came to me that feeling of buoy- 
ant health and satistaction with my work 
and satisfaction with myself. In short, I 
felt that lite was worth living, and that I 
was ‘girded up like a strong man tor a 
race.’ 

“In my opinion Grape-Nuts is the one 
pertect article of food invaluable alike for 
those who are sick and those who are well.”’ 
W.S. Gidley, author of “* Happy-Go-Lucky 
Papers,” ‘** The Landlord’s Story,” etc. 

It is a fact that Grape-Nuts Food does 


supply the brain and nerve centres with 
the elements necessary to rebuild, nourish 


and maintain. That brings health, strength, 
happiness and the feeling of buoyancy Mr. 
Gidley speaks of. 
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in which he studies the decay of races 
through the survival of the unfit. Prof. 
Robert H. Thurston describes ‘‘ Progress 
and Tendency ot Mechanical Engineering 
in the Nineteeth Century,’’ and Havelock 
Ellis continues his ‘‘ Study of British Gen- 
ius.” (McClure, Phillips & Co.: New 
York and London.) 

—H. F. J. Porter shows, in an article in 
the Jnternational Monthly tor May, that 
the iron and steel industry is of primary 
importance in the development of all in- 
dustries. He sketches historically and 
progressively the various processes by 
which the crude ore is transformed into the 
finished implement ready for use. Carl 
von Noorden presents the “ Principles of 
Modern Dietetics.”’ This article is timely 
and interesting, in view of the increasing 
attention to diet as a means of preventing 
disease. ‘German Criticism,’’ by Richard 
M. Meyer, and “A History of Japanese 
Art,” by John La Farge, are entitled to 
special notice. (International Monthly: 
Burlington, Vt.) 

— The Homiletic Review is an interestidg 
magazine that should be taken and read 
caretully by every pastor, no matter of 
what denomination. It is progressive and 
comprehensive. All fields of homiletic 
study are touched, particular attention be- 
ing given to the application of Christianity 
to social problems. In addition to the reg- 
ular department topics the Review tor May 
contains a representative sermon on ‘*‘ The 
History of the World an Organic Whole,” 
by Benjamin Morgan Palmer, D. D., LL. D., 
ot New Orleans. (Funk & Wagnalls Co. : 
New York.) 

-—The principal feature of the North 
American Review tor May is a symposium 
on “Industrial and Railroad Consolida- 
tions.’”’ The topics discussed embrace: “ A 
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Grave Danger to the Community,” Russel! 
Sage; “Their Advantage to the Public,” 
James J. Hill; **‘ Their Effects on the Steel 
and Iron Industry,” C. M. Schwab; ** What 
They have Accomplished for Capital and 
Labor,’’ Charles R. Flint; ‘* Influence of the 
‘Trusts’ on Prices,” F. B. Thurber; ‘* The 
Outcome ot Unintelligent Competition,” 
James Logan. The various other papers 
are in touch with current themes, and are 
well handled. (Franklin Square, New 
York.) 


—‘“*A Study of Sea and Sky Oft Ta- 
rifa,”’ reproduced, in color, from the paint- 
ing by Edwin Hayes, is given as the front- 
ispiece ot the May Magazine of Art.. This 
is supplemented with a critical estimate of 
the work of Mr. Hayes, by W. L. Wood- 
roffe, accompanied by seven illustrations. 
W. Shaw-Sparrow shows to what heights 
‘“*Modern Steamship Decoration” has at- 
tained. Very interesting is the contribu- 
tion by J. P. Coughlan upon the life and 
work of the foremost American sculptor, 
Daniel Chase French, two of whose most 
beautiful groups are in our own city — 
‘““The Hand of Death Staying the Hand of 
the Sculptor,” the bronze memorial to Mil- 
more in Forest Hills Cemetery, and the 
John Boyle O’Reilly monument. It is an 
oxcellent number. (Cassell & Company, 
Limited : 7 and 9 West Isth St., New York). 


— One always takes up Photo Era with 
pleasurable anticipations, and, never fails 
to lay it down with an equally pleasurable 
sense of satisfaction. The May issue is 
filled with articles of special interest to 
photographers, and with beautiful illustra- 
tions. Some of the subjects considered 
include: ‘‘Hydrochinon and Allied De- 
velopers,” ‘“‘The Beauties of Briarcliff 
Manor,” “A Hand Camera for Bird and 
Animal Photographers,” ‘* Photography in 
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BOARD OF POLICE 


37 Pemberton Square, 
Boston, May 1, 1901. 


NorTicE TO OWNERS AND KEEPERS OF Dous: 


Owners and keepers of dogs in the City of Boston are 
hereby notified that dog licenses expire annually on the 
30th day of April, and that unless they are immediately 
renewed, prosecutions may be made as provided in the 
Public Statutes. 

Applications may be made and licenses obtained at the 
several Police Stations throughout the city. 

THOMAS RYAN, Clerk. 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY — “ The Story of My Life and Work ” 
By BOOKER T. WASHINGTON, 

Twenty-fifth thousand now in press — a phenomena! record. 
Here indeed is a life story that is stranger than fiction. 
thrilling experience, 
achievement ever written. 
ings’’, containing press com ments, etc. 
§0 photo-engravings and original drawings by Frank Beard — contains 
over 400 pages — size 6x8 }. inches. 


It is a recital 
heroic struggle, and remarkable 
Ask for a free copy of our booklet, “ Glean- 
The book is illustrated with over 


Price in cloth, $1.50. 


Although Mr. Washington’s Autobiography will be sold 
only on subscription through authorized agents, we are able by special 
arrangement to offer one copy, cloth binding, toeach reader of ZION’'s 
HERALD at an introductory price of $1, postpaid. 

AGENTS: This isthe opportunity of your life. Canvassers make $10.00 
per day. We mail you our magnificent agent's sample book free for only 10c 
in stamps to pay postage. 
and supply books on credit. Circulars and full particulars sent free. Write 


We allow highest commissions, pay freight, 


J. L. NICHOLS & OCo., Naperville, Lil. 





Epworth League 
California Excursions 


Account Fifth Internationa? Convention of Epworth League, San 


Francisco, July 18-21. 


San Francisco is an idea) summer resort—weather always cool. 

Trip thither in summer, across high tablelands of New Mexico and 
Arizona, is pleasant—air bracing, no oppressive heat or dust. 

Best way to go is via Santa Fe Route, only line under one manage- 


ment, Chicago to San Francisco; 


three daily trains to California, 


Fred Harvey meal service, personally-conducted excursions. 

On the way visit Indian pueblos, and petrified forest, also Grand Cafion 
of Arizona —world’s greatest scenic speetacle, now easily accessible. 

See southern California—its noted resort hotels, idyllic valleys, 
majestic mountains, smooth beaches and lovely islands, its old missions, 


its semi-tropic fruits and flowers, its great oil wells. 


This important 


section reached via Santa Fe Route cheaper than most other lines and 


with greater comfort. 


‘ 


Extremely low round-trip rates; liberal stop-over privileges; choice of 


routes returning ; open to everybody. 


Fe Route. 


All ticket agents sell via Santa 


Descriptive literature on request. 


Address, Gen. New Eng. Agt., A. T. & 8. F. R’y, 332 Washington St., Boston 
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the Schools,” ‘As to 
ure,” ete. Old and 
friends of Professor S. S. Curry, of the 
School of Expression, will be delighted 


with the fine portrait given in connection 
with the paper, by John A. Lorenz, on 
* Drawing on Negatives.” (Photo Era 
Publishing Company: 170 Summer St., 
Boston. ) 


‘Home’ Portrait- 


present pupils and 





Cleveland Mofflett’s arficle upon ** The 
Bridge-Builder,” in the May St. Nicholas, 
quickens the reader’s heart- beats and ap- 
palls the imagination as he describes the 
dim and perilous heights frequented by the 
workmen on the new Brooklyn Bridge, as 
a matter of daily routine. Geo. Ethelbert 
Walsh shows the progress that has been 
made, ot late years, in the breeding and 
training of cirrier pigeons. An ingenious 
bicycle lamp, devised by a sailor lad, is the 
theme of George A. Williams’ article, ‘A 
Young Inventor.”’ The stories this month 


| are bright and readable and wholesome, as 


| usual. 

| Nature 
| League, 
| B 


Twenty-three pages are devoted to 
and Science, the St. Nicholas 
the Letter Box, and the Riddle 

sox. (Century Company: New York. 


|Put Together like the Facets of a 


Diamond. 


It is not a little remarkable that there should 
never have appeared but one Chureb Reflector 
which vainly challenged criticism. But it is 
even so. We are accustomed to accept, without 
question, the claim that the Frink Church Ke- 
flector is par excellence, and know thut it bas 
been universally approved as such; and the 
memory of nan runneth not back to the time 
when it was otherwise. We accept it, buy it, 
use it, enjoy it, delight in it, profit by it; and 
take it as a matter of course, as we take and use 
fruit in its season, or ony other blessing. But 
did it ever occur to you that some one, all these 
vears, has been zealously guardin; the quality 
of the Frink Reflectors, studying scientifically 
the laws of light and reflection, the nature and 
quality of certain light rays, a:.d all that enters 
|..t» the production of the very best light possi- 
ble tobe produced by reflection. A visit to the 
factory, where these famous Frink Reflectors 
are acjusted wouid reveal the secret of their 
pervection. Emerson is quoted as saying of a 
cer ain very fine man thai he was “put togeth- 
erlikea Waltham watch.’ A Frink Reflector 


is put together lite the facets ofa wondrous dia- 
| mond. 
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FROM HOBOKEN TO HALLE 
I 
REV. W. W. GUTH. 


COLD, driving rain is bad enough 

on land. On sea it becomes intol- 
erable, espetially if the waves roll high 
and seasickness has set in. The last re- 
port of the Weather Bureau before we 
embarked assured us that the storm 
centre had gone out to sea. If the ship’s 
log is any evidence, we encountered some 
of the storm, for out of the eleven days on 
the water only on one day was the sea 
marked ‘‘ moderate.’’ Several of these 
days were rainy. We cannot follow the 
custom of most writers, who, after mak- 
ing their first trip abroad, rush into print 
with the announcement that they ‘‘ had 
not been sick aday.’’ We were sick a 
day, and part of another — in fact, it was 
three days before we could really affirm 
we had something more than a dizzy 
head. As we lay in our berth all of Eas- 
ter Sunday, the ship seemed to have be- 
come an immense accordion, opening and 
shutting at will, now squeezing us in its 
folds, now springing suddenly apart and 
leaving us apparently without support. 
And there were enough disagreeable sounds 
a-going to make the analogy seem real. 
But this part of the voyage was soon for- 
gotten. A day after, we had recovered all 
our courage, enthusiasm had returned, 
and we were ready to disaffirm the state- 
ment, made but a few hours before, that 
‘‘a year in Europe was not worth a day of 
seasickness.,’’ 

The ‘ Rotterdam’’ of the MHolland- 
American Line is aslow boat, but a satis- 
factory one in every way. This is the un- 
reserved statement of those aboard who 
had traveled by most of the other lines, 
In fair weather she made good time and 
in rough weather she rode steadily. The 
comforts aboard were surprising. From 
captain to deck-boy there was a real desire 
to please and satisfy. The Hollanders, as 
we found them aboard ship, are certainly 
an intelligent, industrious and courteous 
people. They are also robust and healthy. 
The fourth officer of the ship is a splendid- 
ly formed young fellow, six feet six inches 
tall. Heis handsome, too. What a cap- 
tain he will make ! 

Ten days to count ahead seems long, but 
taken one by one they pass rapidly. 
Hardly before we could realize it the time 
had come when we were to see land. It 
was an eager peering out into the blank 
distance. Not only were the passengers 
interested, but the officers and crew 
seemed just as anxious to realize that 
somewhere the water must end and land 
pegin. Soon a white shaft, at first no big- 
ger than a needle, appeared. This was the 
lighthouse near the Scilly Islands, off the 
South Irish coast. In an hour the islands 
were visible, and we knew we were then 
thirty-six hours from the end of our jour- 
ney. TheScilly Islands are a treacherous 
reef, and before proper danger signals had 
been erected were known as the ‘‘ Sailors’ 
Burying Ground.’’ On the largest island 
of the group is a house, the piazza of 
which is supported by the figure-heads 
of twenty stranded vessels. And a grue- 
some sight it is if a photograph of the 
house can be taken as a correct representa- 
tion. 

Two hours more, and we rounded Lizard 
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Point in Old England. We were riding 
in the English Channel and sea crafts 
were numerous. The monotony of ten 
days, with sight of only three vessels and 
those afar off, was broken at a bound. 
An English cruiser, black and grim, hur- 
ried by ; several ocean liners off for Amer- 
ica dipped their noses deep into the sea to 
settle them for the long trip ahead; 
freighters, schooners, nalf-rigged ships, 
and small fishing smacks were every- 
where. A town here and there on the 
English coast was plainly in sight, and 
lying between were fields, some green, 
some brown, separated by rows of hedge 
or rock. Night set in, and only a light 
now and then was distinguishable. In 
the morning we were up against the lime 
cliffs of England—those rocks toward 
which the old Romans first looked when 
they discovered the distant land. For an 
hour we were in sight of the Isle of 
Wight, then the shore receded and we 
saw nothing but water again. All eyes 
were turned straight ahead now, for be- 
yond was the French coast and the port 
of Boulogne-sur-Mer, where the first de- 
barking was to be made. A straight 
shaft, tall and slender, came into view 
in two or three hours, and at once we 
pronounced it a lighthouse. The dim blue 
outline of land showed us Frarce, and 
hardly before we were aware the engines 
had stopped and the pilot’s tender, like a 
cork appearing and disappearing in the 
water, approached. With pilot aboard 
we proceeded and entered the breakwater 
before the city. We had already learned 
that the slender column was not a light- 
house, but a memorial shaft to Napoleon, 
who, on those green hills, massed his 
forces for his attack upon the English. 

There is no harbor in which to land, so 
the tender ‘‘ Chicago ’’ came out to bring 
and take passengers. The trunks were 
soon transferred. ‘Then came the steerage 
passengers, about fifty in number. They 
were mostly Italians. One would think 
they were rather landing in New York di- 
rect from Italy. Their clothes and manner 
indicated that not much of the civilization 
of America clung to them. The cabin 
passengers followed, and then, as the band 
played the Marseillaise, our friends of ten 
days steamed away. 

We were out in the stream again. Rot- 
terdam lay just eight hours ahead. We 
would arrive there at midnight and lose 
the picturesque sight of Holland as we 
ascended for two miles the River Maas. 
We were assured that we need not be dis- 
turbed about the customs officers before 
morning. But at two o’clock we were 
awakened and hustled off to the hold of 
the vessel, where, in the dim light and 
the babel of many languages, the formal- 
ity of examination was gone through. A 
knowledge of German and a kindly-dis- 
posed customs official secured for us, with- 
out opening our baggage, the chalk mark 
necessary for its landing. After a few 
hours of broken sleep we were breakfasted 
and put ashore, and our sightseeing in 
foreign countries began. 





— Get into real, soul-saving work and 
keep at it. This will greatly help you in 
the saving of your own soulalso. It will 
keep you at the centre, where the battle 
thickens, where the Lord’s standard is 
planted. May it lie like a glowing coal at 
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your heart to get men saved —as you have 
been! Have an eye in your heart anda 
word on your tongue for the King and the 
kingdom. — John McNeill. 





DR. AMENT’S VINDICATION 


F anything was lacking to the complete 
vindication of Rev. Dr. Ament from 
the charges of “looting” in China, which 
originated with an irresponsible corre- 
spondent, and were used by Mark Twain 
without any pretext of examination as the 
basis of wanton and cruel accusations, it is 
found in two statements which are made 
public simultaneously: one by Rev. Arthur 
H. Smith ot Pekin, the best living authority 
on Chinese affairs, and the other by Rev. 
Dr. Judson Smith, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Board, in the current number of the 
North American Review. Atter these two 
statements, no excuse remains for asper- 
sions upon Dr. Ament or the other mission- 
aries, or for misunderstanding or misrepre- 
senting what they did. If Mark Twain 
understood the necessities of his own 
reputation, he would publicly retract what 
he wrote, and express the regret which he 
ought to feel. 

The tacts are simply these: When the 
siege of Pekin was raised, the missionaries 
were left with great bodies of native Chris- 
tians utterly dependent upon them tor 
everything. Chaos reigned in Pekin and in 
the country around. In the absence ot 
native authority, the missionaries, with the 
knowledge and approval of Minister Conger 
and other ambassadors, established two 
colonies in different parts of Pekin, in 
quarters which had belonged to leaders in 
the Boxer movement, and they supported 
these homeless and sturving refugees from 
the resources which were there tound — 
precisely as the legationers during the siege 
had supported themselves by what they 
found within their reach from the British 
legation. The allies had declared their 
inability to provide for these retugees. 
Among them were many natives who had 
risked their lives in the defence of the lega- 
tion; without their aid, Minister Conger 
declares that the siege could not have been 
withstood. Was it the duty of the mission- 
aries to care tor them or to desert them? 
That is the plain question. The mission- 
aries established them in houses which had 
been abandoned by their Boxer owners, 
and fed them with supplies there tound 
which were justly forfeit. Would Mark 
Twain have had them do differently? 

These arrangements, however, were tem- 
porary. Something more permanent need- 





TRANSFORMATIONS 


Curious Results When Coffee Drink- 
ing is Abandoned. 


It is almost as hard for an old covtee toper 
to quit the use of coffee as it is tor a whis- 
key or tobacco fiend to break off, except 
that the coffee user can quit coffee and take 
up Postum Food Coffee without any feeling 
ot a loss of the morning beverage, for when 
Postum is well boiled and served with 
cream, it is rcally betterin point of flavor 
than most of the coffee served nowadays, 
and to the taste of the connoisseur it is like 
the flavor of fine Java. 

A great transformation takes place in the 
body within ten days or two weeks after 
coffee is left off and Postum Food Coffee 
used, for the reason that the poison to the 
nerves has been discontinued and in its 
place is taken a liquid that contains the 
most powertul elements of nourishment. 

It is easy to make this test and prove 
these statements by changing trom coftee to 
Postum Food Coffee. 
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ed to be done. What the missionaries did, 
Rev. Dr. Judson Smith thus describes: 


“It was under these circumstances Messrs. 
Ament and Tewksbury struck out the plan, 
which they have followed with such remark- 
able success, of securing indemnity for the 
Chinese who had suffered losses from the very 
villages where these losses had been incurred. 
In this course they have had the open and pub- 
lic approval of Mr. Conger and other author- 
ities, and have followed a well-known Chinese 
usage. With great energy and good sense and 
patience, which have won the commendation 
of the ambassadors in Pekin, of the Chinese 
commissioners of peace, Li Hung Chang and 
Prince Ching, and of the native authorities 
themselves ir the several villages where they 
have gone, these gentlemen have secured the 
indemnity that was justly due, not for them- 
selves, not for the mission, let it be clearly un- 
derstood, but wholly and solely for the Chinese 
who were dependent upon them. Those who 
had robbed and dispossessed these people were 
the very ones to whom appeal was made by 
the missionary not with military force to back 
him, but with his own personal influence and 
the justice of the case to sustain his plea that 
they make good the loss which they had inflict- 
ed, and provide for those whom they had made 
outcasts. The good sense of the head men of 
these Chinese villages acknowledged the jus- 
tice of the claim, and most of these exiled 
Chinese are reinstated in their villages. New 
homes are promised them and support until 
they can provide for it.” 

This is the kind of work which Mark 
Twain and others as inadequately informed 
and as hasty as he, have described as “ loot- 
ing.’’ But the missionaries did not profit to 
the value of a dime by the whole transac- 
tion. They availed themselves of long- 
established Chinese usage to secure partial 
redress and reinstatement for the native 
converts who had been so cruelly treated. 
It was not robbery, but the restitution of 
stolen property. As for the addition of one- 
third to the estimated losses, of which so 
much has been said, it was merely an offset 
to such losses as could not be covered by an 
estimate of the bare value of property de- 
stroyed, and it was used in supporting 
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widows and orphans of those whose natural 
supporters had been murdered by the Box- 
ers. “ This additional one-third,” writes 
Dr. Judson Smith, ** was an integral part 
ot the settlement, agreed upon and accepted 
by the village officials without a murmur, 
approved by Li Hung Chang, and by his 
lieutenant.”’ 

This was the emergency which Dr. Ament 
and his associates had to deal with. This is 
the way in which they met it. Neither 
Mark Twain nor any one else bas suggested 
any other practical way which should have 
been tollowed. Indeed, the only conceiv- 
able alternative was to leave these refugees 
to starve or to be slaughtered by the Box- 
ers. 

To the rightfulness and necessity of Dr. 
Ament’s proceedings, Dr. Arthur H. Smith, 
from his personal knowledge both of the 
conditions and of the man, writes : 


“Dr. Ament went alone and unattended by a 
single soldier on the trip of which criticisms 
have been made. His only leverage was the 
presence in Pekin of a force which would ulti- 
mately inquire into the merits of each case. 
The Chinese hastened to propose terms, and 
these are the terms which they not only accept- 
ed, but accepted gladly. The whole is in strict 
accord with Chinese law, as well as that of 
other lands, and of common sense. 

“The total sum which he has obtained was not 
more than $5,000 in money, and perhaps as much 
more in land, for the support of the widows and 
orphans—a sum entirely inadequate. I have 
known Dr. Ament ever since he game to China 
in 1877, and if my personal testimony is of any 
weight to the falsity ef charges against his 
Christian character, 1 shall give it upon all 
occasions. In circumstances of great delicacy 
and difficulty he has borne himself nobly, and 
deserves’strong commendation.” 


In view of the toregoing, it will be clear 
to all unprejudiced readers that it is not 
Dr. Ament, but Mark Twain, whose repu- 


— needs rehabilitating. — Boston Jour- 
nat. 





— Sin, like a poisonous weed, resows it- 
self, and becomes eternal by reproduction. 
— H.W. Beecher. 
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At Allen’s Tomb 


NOTHER of those remarkable steps 
which the Negro race is taking 
every day in this country was made in 
Philadelphia, on the 24th ult., when the 
remains ot Richard Allen, first Bishop of 
the African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
**tounder of African Methodism,” as he is 
termed, were removed trom the place where 
they were first buried to a tomb in the fine 
new church which was erected on the spot 
where he had preached, on Sixth Street, 
near Lombard. It was there that the first 
African Methodist society was tormed, and 
there that in 1816 a convention was held 
which organized the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Three churches have 
been built on that site because of the growth 
of the society, and the third was erected to 
insure the holding of the place forever as 
the church of the African Methodists. 
There were present on this occasion 
Bishops H. M, Turner, B. W. Arnett, M. B. 
Salter, W. B. Derrick, Evans Tyree and 
Cc. S. Smith, Pastor T. W. Henderson, and 
123 clergymen, among them ministers from 
South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Texas, 
Arkansas, LDlinois and Kansas. There 
were many speeches made in honor of this 
founder, who died in 1831, when the Negro 
was in slavery, and there were also songs 
and poems original with the occasion. It 
was such an occasion as tells us, notwith- 
standing discouragements, that the Negro 
does advance in place among others. Per- 
haps, however, it was not without fitness 
that Bishop Turner closed an eloquent 
speech with the words: “ Young people of 
Bethel, never give up this spot of ground ; 
hold it, and teach your children to hold it. 


Here is the shrine ot Allen; here, in the 
fierce years that are to be, Negroes can come 
and rekindle the torch of Negro manhood 
at Allen’s tomb.” 

Nothing like this has been done betore. 
It took place on the same day that the re- 
mains of Lincoln were placed in the crypt 
of the new monument at Springfield, 111.— 
Springfield Republican. 
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Centennial of First Methodist Epis. 
copal Church, South Portland 


This imposing structure throws its lofty spire 
above the hills and commands the attention of 
the surrounding country. Out at seathe mariner 
nearing Portland searches through his glass for 
the white steeple, and then swings bis ship 
toward the harbor ; tourists upon Mt. Wasbing- 
ton, peering through one hundred miles of dis- 
tance, catch a glimpse of the white church, 
thence on to where the rude Atlantic flings his 
thundering billows against the granite coast of 
Maine. Beautiful indeed for situation, the joy 
and pride of its worshipers ; God bas been in 
the midst of her people ; God has there estab- 
lished His truth, and that forever. Methodism, 
heaven-born Methodism, like the Scriptural 
mustard-seed, was planted by consecrated lives 
upon this soil a century ago; small and feeble 
was its day, but nowit has become a great tree, 
and under its shadows the people of four 
churches worship God and enjoy much prosper- 
ity. What grander tribute to the memory of 
the beroes of our saddle-bag itinerancy and 
loyal forefathers of times primitive could their 
descendants pay than to commemorate past 
achievements, seeking again to catch the fire 
and enthusiasm of spirits aflame with zeal for 
the expansion and development of the kingdom 
of God. With this in view the whole commu- 
nity joined most heartily with their pastor, 
Rev. F. A. Leitch, and for three montbs worked 
untiringly toward their centennial, which was 
in every sense of the word a grand success. 

Friday evening, April 26, was ‘Former 
Pastors’ Evening.” Invitations were issued to 
all. available living pastors, and a cheerful 
response was received expressing a desire to be 
present. The exercises were suitably opened, 
and after singing and prayer, Rev. W.S. Jones, 
pastor in 18#4-’'06, gave a historical review of 
local Methodism, of which the following is a 
brief extract: “This church was established in 
1800. Its foundation was laid in a class under 
the administration of Rev. Joshua Taylor. The 
first Methodist preacher to minister to the 
scattered inhabitants was Rev. Samuel Snow- 
den, a colored brother. Foilowing him came 
Revs. Asa Heath, Samuel Barnes, Reuben Hub- 
bard, Dan Perry. In 1808 the town meeting or 
council refused the Methodists the right to 
preach and hold worship; the request for incor- 
poration was granted by the State. In 1805 Rev. 
Joshua Taylor was pastor. The first meeting- 
house was erected at Barren Hill; it was quite 
plain inside and out, but in this houseof prayer 
many souls were saved, and long since passed 
to the church triumphant. In 1800 the Method- 
ist brethren came from Scarboro to worship. 
In 1824 the meeting-house was removed from 
Willard to a lot leased by Elisba Brown to the 
church. Such brotbers as Daniel Skillings, Levi 
Skillings, John Trickey, Joseph Wescott and 
others helped to remove the oldecburch. This 
church was removed to Elm Street in 1868, and 
has recently been replaced by a handsome 
edifice. In 1825 Rev. J. Place was pastor; the 
parsonage was east of Vaughn Street bridge, 
near the B. & M. round-house. Prayer-meetings 
were first held at Long Creek by Misses Jennie, 








<4 ONESTY is the best 
policy.” Nobody 
contradicts it. 

Your dealer can get lamp- 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Which does 


he get? Which do you get? 

Macbeth’s ‘‘ pearl top’’ and ‘* pearl 
glass’’ are tough against heat; not 
one in a hundred breaks in use. The 
glass is clear as well as tough. They 
are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys 
that last till they rot, unless some acci- 
dent happens to them. 


Our “Index’’ describes a/Z7 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it a can always order 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
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Annie and Rebecca Skillings ; souis were saved, 
and thus were these good sisters rewarded. In 
1836, under the pastorete of Rev. James Lewis, 
the old church was remodeled, i. e., shingled, 
painted and newly seated. In 1848 Rev. James 
Harrington was pastor, and the old parsonage 
at the corner of Brown avd Lincoln Streets was 
erected. In 1854 Rev. S. W. Pierce officiated; 














REV. F. A. LEITCH 


there were 102 members and 14 probationers, 
while the pastor received $00 for bis year’s work 
—the highest ever paid uptotbattime. In 1866 
a great change came to tbe circuit in the ap- 
poiniment of Rev. Frank Ayers. He was a man 
of power and strong personality. The present 
edifice was erected upon a lot of land donated 
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by Samuel Haskell, and finished in 1868. The 
church was dedicated on Wednesday, Jan. 29, 
Presiding Elder Joseph Colby preaching the 
dedicatory sermon. In the erection of this 
church the people were much indebted to the 
liberality of Henry and Eben Nutter and Mrs. 
Martha Nutter. In 1871, under the pastorate of 
Rev. C. C. Mason, the present parsonage was 
erected on a lot donated by Mrs. Elmyra Fickett 
and Mrs. Martha Dyer. During the years fol- 
lowing Rev. Messrs. Randall, Collins, Adams, 
Murpby, Pendexter, Adams, Grovenor, Smith, 
Canham, Bean, Jones, Roberts and Leitch were 
appointed as pastors. During the past century 
the church has been supplied by 838 different 
ministers. Of these only three remained three 
years, the rest from one to two.” 

Following Mr. Jones came Rey. Charles W. 
Blackman, pastor from ‘5-61. Mr. Black- 
man is an old veteran of the Cross, and is still 
full of fire when aroused by the inspiration of 
the hour; his remarks were particularly en- 
joyed by the older members of the congregation 
as he reviewed past daysand events. Rev. John 
Collins, pastor in '76-77, was then introduced. 
Mr. Collins found himself much at home 
among many old and familiar faces, and with 
bis inimitable style, force and humor enter- 
tained the large congregation with many vivid 
recollections of past days, scenes, work, and 
persons. Rev. Frank W. Smith, pastor from 
*S6-"89, came next, and received a kindly wel- 
come. Mr. Smith’s remarks are always appre- 
ciated, being timely and feelingly expressed. 
The pastor then conveyed to the congregation 
words of greeting from other pastors wbo found 
it impossible to be present — Rev. Messrs. Grov- 
enor, Bean, Canbam and Roberts. 

Wednesday evening, May 1, was fittingly cele- 
brated by the young people of the church, the 
programm being so arranged that nearly all the 
young people of the society participated in the 
exercises. Amid flowers, flags and bunting 
young maidenhood and voybood made theif 
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bow, spoke and sang, while happy parents 
smiled approvingly. The Epworth League Ca- 
dets executed military movements with the 
precision of old veterans, while a class of well- 
trained young ladies gave a physical culture ex- 
hibition, moving through the many intricacies 
of the dumb-bell drill with automatic regularity. 
The singing of “America,” coupled with the 
waving of Old Glory, closed the program. 

Friday evening, May 3, was one long to be re- 
membered, it being characterized as “ An Even- 
ing with Our Bishops.” A fine banquet had 
been provided by the ladies of the church in the 
vestry, which was just out of the paperers’ and 
painters’ hands. Abouttwo bundred sat down 
to the sumptuous repast, and gave practical ex- 
pression of appreciation to the culinary art of 
our lady hostesses. At 8 o’clock the guests joined 
the congregation in the main auditorium for the 
evening’s exercises. Upon the platform sat 
Bishop Hamilton and Bishop Thoburn, Rev. Dr. 
E. O. Thayer, Rev. Lutber Freeman, |r. McAI- 
lister, Revs. F. R. Griffiths, W. 8. Jones, Thomas 
Jones, Walter Canham, F. W. Smith, and F. A. 
Leitch. After the preliminary exercises Bishop 
Hamilton addressed the congregation forcefully 
and eloquently upon “ A Century of Method- 
ism.’’ Bishop Tboburn's address upon “ The 
Twentieth Century Forward Movement,” was 
interesting and spiritually impressive. 

These services were continued on Sabbath 
afternoon, when Bishop Hurst preached a 
thougttfal sermon from the text: “1 am not 
come to send peace, but a sword;” and con- 
cluded Sabbath evening, when all the city and 
neighboring Methodist churches joined ina 
grand rally at the City Hall, Portland, to listen 
to two inspiring addresses delivered by Bishops 
Warren and Thoburn. 

This centennial will be long remembered as 
among those profitable and elevating events 
of life by the large number participating in the 
exercises. The opening of a new century, the 
gaining of fresh inspiration for larger achieve- 
ments, are significant in the life of any com- 
munal denomination, and should presage 
larger ideals, grander conquests, more heroic 
endeavor, and greater sacrifice for the church 
of Christ. 





Starving Sin 


66 VERY excellent way of getting 

rid of sin,” says Rev. Gerard B. 
Hallock, D. D., in the New York Observer, 
“is by strategy. The surest protection 
against evil is to live in an atmosphere ot 
good. When the heart is possessed by an 
overmastering love for Christ, love for the 
world cannot hold sway over it. When the 
hands are occupied with good works, little 
leisure is left for unrighteous doings. 
When good tully occupies the ground, evil 
cannot root itself and stay. That is a royal 
strategy the apostle suggests when he says: 
*‘ Be not overcome of evil, but overcome 
evil with good.’ ‘ Neither give place to the 
devil.’ Thatis, keep him ont by having no 
vacant room for him to enter. Let him find 
‘every room full’ when he seeks to be your 
guest. Pre-empt the heart with grace. 








A Remarkable Career 


One of the most remarkable careers of the 
present age is that of Booker T. Washington, the 
famous leader of the negro race and principal 
and founder of the Tuskegee Normal and Indus- 
trial Institute, at Tuskegee, Alabama. Taose 
who are not already familiar with this man and 
his life work will be pleased to learn that Mr. 
Washington has recently written an Autobiog- 
many entitled, THE STORY OF MY LIFE 
AND WORK in which he sets forth in a plain 
straightforward, but peculiarly charming way 
the history of his career. No tale or romance 
could be more fascinating. From the time the 
American people were charmed, thrilled and 
inspired by the marvelous rise of those two 
thoroughly representative types of American 

ssibilities — Abraham Lincoln and Frederick 

uglass — me | have witnessed no such display 
of courage, ambition and invincible determina- 
tion struggling for the uplifting of humanity as 
in the life of booker T. Washington. His new 
book should be read by all intelligent people, 
for truly if thestory of this life has any mission 
it is to inspire humanity to develope the purest 
and best within its power. 

The Publishers of Mr. Washington's book, 
J. L. Nichols & Co., are making a special offer 
to the re:ders of Zron’s HERALD as stated in 
their advertisement which appears on another 
page of this issue. The work is endorsed by the 

est people in the country. 
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Fill the mind with good. Turn your imag- 
inations towards heavenly things. Fix 
your desires on holy things. Occupy your 
hands and your heart and your time with 
good things, and thus you may starve sin 
out of your life.”’ 
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— Women of Atlanta are moving against 
child-labor in the factories of Georgia; a per- 
manent organization will be formed, and a 
campaign will be conducted through the sum- 
mer for the purpose of affecting the nomina- 
tions to the legislature. — Springfield Repub- 
lican. 
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BRASS COSTUMER 


Shasta-Northern 


Pacific Route. 


Tubular art is one of our specialties. 


you see their 








this city. 


tions are really pieces of distinction. 


But we have found other men 
of line and proportion, and who design most artistic 
pieces of furniture from brass tubing. 
many interesting pieces of this class, and they are well 
worth seeing. 


These are goods which cannot be found elsewhere in 
They are offered at prices only possible be- 
cause tubular brass is now having a great deal of attention. 


At first glance an architect is badly handicapped 
who has nothing to work with but a few brass tubes. 
Some designers can’t get beyond the commonplace, and 


productions in nearly every furniture store. 
who know the value 


Our stock includes 


Some of these produc- 


While indispensable in bedrooms, these are equally as useful for displaying goods 


in show windows and salesrooms. 





Paine Furniture Co 


Rugs, Draperies and Furniture 


48 CANAL ST., BOSTON 
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THRE CONFERENCES 


VERMONT CONFERENCE 
Montpelier District 


Montpelier Seminary. — The spring term has 
opened witha larger enrollment of pupils than 
for several years. This, following the increased 
attendance of last term, is a hopeful sign. It is 
now expected that Rev. W. R. Davenport, the 
principal-elect, will enter upon the regular dis- 
charge of his duties the first of June. He is 
already zealously at work, and is hound to 
bring something to pass in this field as in every 
other in which he has labored. The work of the 
present principal has been divided among three 
persons for the coming year. This will give Mr. 
Davenport time and strength to do much out- 
side work. The Conference gladly voted to 
open the pulpits of our churches to him, and he 


.will be heard with profit by many. Vermont 


Methodists are a unit in their determination to 
give him generous support. 


A Bishop in Montpelier. — Traveling at large 
has usually meant that our Bishops should 
travel a long way from Vermont — after their 
election ; but Bishop Cranston spent a day and 
a night in Montpelier after Conference ad- 
journed, and delighted a large audience in 
Seminary Chapel with his description of East- 
ern conditions. The expressions of hearty ap- 
preciation were many. The morning following 
he spoke to the students in chapel in a most 
happy vein. His visit will long be remembered 
with pleasure. 


Northfield and Gouldsville. — 1t was not possi- 
ble for Pastor Sharp to be in his new field of 
labor the first Sunday. The presiding elder 
took this work, preaching morning and after- 
noon. Pastor Sharp was “ wanted” here, anda 
large field for usefulness opens before him. 
His genuine sympathy and zealous work will 
win. Northfield Methodists will be untrue to 
their traditions if they do not royally second 
his efforts. 


West Berlin.—This field, which was a very 
unpromising part of the vineyard only a few 
years ago, bas been made to bud and blossom 
under the leadership of Rev. E. E. Wells, a 
local preacher. Very noticeable improvements 
on the house of worship have been made dur- 
ing the year past, and, best of all, there is a de- 
cided uplook in spiritual liner. The people are 
hopeful, and boast larger congregations than 
many more favored localities. 


Bethel. — The presiding elder held quarterly 
conference here, May 4, ard preached to a good- 
sized and attentive audience the following Sun- 
day evening. Pastor Charlton is already capti- 
vated with the manner ip which the people of 
his circuit have received him, and the people 
rejoice in the new arrangement. A rearrange- 
ment of work has been made whereby the pas- 
tor is to reside at Bethe) and supply Gaysville 
and Bethel Lympus. In order to do this, we 
have gone back to the old idea of an assistant 
pastor. Rev. J. W. Miller, a local preacher, 
whose ministrations have been very acceptable 
in this vicinity, preaches on alternate Sunday 
mornings at Gaysville and Bethel Lympus, the 
pastor taking the morning service at the other 
place; then both return to the service in 
the afternoon at Bethel, and one will con- 
duct the evening service at Gaysville. The 
week-night meetings are well looked after by 
these two faithful workers. A spirit of devotion 
and hope pervades the membership of this 
ehurch. 

South Royalton and South Tunbridge. — These 
two charges haye been combined—a thing 
which should have been done long ago. All the 
interests of both charges will be equally cared 
for by the new arrangement. (On both parts of 
the charge a feeling of satisfuction is expressed 
that Pastor Beeman is returned for another 
year. Theclosing weeks of last year witnessed 
a work of grace which has united the church 
and given new hope to a people who thought 
their burdens were too great for them. Suc- 
cess is predicted in the work of the year. 


Montpelier. —The Conference year closed with 
more than usual prosperity for this people. 
Rev. C. O. Judkins continues to be the popular 
preacher and pastor of the city. More money 
than usual was raised for current expenses, and 
with less effort. The total of benevolences was 
larger than in previous years. Mrs, Judkins 
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has just returned from a visit to her former 
home in Yonkers, N. Y. This charge is content 
with being left alone in the present arrange- 
ment. 


Persona’. — Miss Millie Mae Martin, our dea- 
coness, who was consecrated by Bishop Crans- 
ton at the last session of Conference, and who 
has done such acceptable work during the last 
year on various charges in this Conference, is 
available for work. The preachers of this dis- 
trict will do well to bearthisin mind. Appli- 
cations should be addressed to Miss Helen A. 
Chanaler, secretary, Brattleboro, Vt. 

W.M.N. 





St. Johnsbury District 


In General — Nearly all the pastors making 
changes were in their new fields the first Sab- 
bath after Conference, and report a hearty re- 
ception and good congregations. The weather 
and traveling are fine, and moving in Vermont 
this year has not been the hardship that it is us- 
ually. Only eight or nine — one brother moved 
from a parsonage to a farm — have proved tnis 
hardship. Two begin work —Carroll D. Lance 
at Sheffield, and Edmund L. Smiley at Bloom- 
field. Both have been well received, and give 
promise of a substantial addition to our forces. 


Sheffield and Wheelock closed the last year 
with a good religious interest, and the young 
pastor, entering upon his first charge, found the 
hearth well warmed. His first evening service 
was to him a great surprise, and he began at 
once to rejoice in hope. Over sixty were pres- 
ent at the first Sunday evening service, and 
nearly all were ready to participate. The out- 
look appears promising for a most successful 
year. Some rejuvenating has been done at the 
parsonage, and the home, at least for the sum- 
mer, is well-nigh ideal. 


Groton begins the new year under favorable 
conditions. The work is gaining steadily along 
all the lines, and with the growing business 
of the place it would be criminal if there were 
not advance here. The year will probably show 
an increase of ten to twenty per cent. in the 
population, and some new business enterprises 
are well-nigh sure to be inaugurated. Pastor 
Mather is alert and eager, and means to let no 
good opportunities slip by. He needs stronger 
backing from the people in religious work. 


Plainfield is somewhat depressed by business 
stagnation and a multitude of community and 
church jealousies ; but Pastor Clark was greet- 
ed with an unusually large congregation on the 
first Sabbath of the year, and the prospect is 
encouraging. At present several families are 
kept from church by sickness, but the League 
is maintaining a strong religious service, and 
the Juniors are thriving. They handsomely 
remembered the pastor’s son, Hallam, on his 
first birthday, enabling him to open a bank 
account with five dollars. 


St. Johnsbury Centre.— The pastor is nothing 
if not ‘‘improving.”’ Since Conference he has 
secured thorough drainage for the parsonage, 
a ditch and tile connecting the premises with 
the stream to the southward. Look for more 
improvements in the interior of the parson- 
age; they are coming. This charge is fairly at 
the front in all matters of progressive work, 
particularly when its limited membership and 
depleted community are considered. A very 
pleasant League entertainment was given here 
by the St. Johnsbury League, April 29. The 
program consisted of vocal selections by the 
male quartet, several solos and duets, piano 
solos and duets, violin with piano accom pani- 
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ment, recitations, readings and impersona- 
tions, ending with a fine collation. All just the 
thing tor one tired out with Conference week. 


Lyndonville did royally in the way of enter- 
taining Conference, and will be permanently 
helped by the effort made. The various ad- 
dresses by visiting officials were of an unusu- 
ally high order, and no community listening to 
Bishop Cranston’s masterful talks could fail of 
perpetual gain therefrom. This place, and the 
Conference host for the session, will both be 
held in grateful remembrance. Rarely have 
external conditions been better; and those 
having attended fora full half-century declare 
that Pastor McGlauflin bas hardly had a supe- 
rior. 


A very pleasant and interesting service of 
Conference week was the consecration as dea- 
coness of Miss Millie Mae Martin. She takes 
up work for the year in Vermont and is at 
present open to engagements at the usual dea- 
coness rates. All communications concerning 
engagements should be addressed to Miss Helen 
A. Chandler, 5 Green St., Brattleboro, Vt. 

J. 0. &. 


N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


Providence District 





Newport, First Church. — The new Conference 
year opens well for old First Church. On April 
30, the “ King’s Sons,’ composed of the boys of 
the church, gave their first annual public pro- 
gram. It was a very interesting affair, and was 
largely attended. Two of the numbers on the 
program were original poems, recited by their 
authors. On May 5, the pastor received 2 on 
probation, 2 by certificate, and a class of 31 pro- 
bationers into full membership, and adminis- 
tered the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper to 145 
persons. This is the largest class of probation- 
ers received at any one timesince 1858, when 
Dr. M. J. Talbot was pastor, and the largest 
number of communicants present at the Lord’s 
Supper at any one service for many years. Rev. 
Tbomas E. Chandler, the pastor, has been pre- 
sented with a cushion-frame, bevel-gear, chain- 
less, 1901, Columbia bicycle by his gentlemen 
friends. This is the first wheel of its kindin 
the State of Rhode Island. The pastor and his 
family will spend their vacation of four weeks 
visiting their parents in Kansas City. 

Providence Preachers’ Meeting. — On Monday, 
May 6, Rev. R.C. Miller preached the monthly 
sermon on “The Divine Method of Filling 
Churches.” The subject of a “* Ministers’ Re- 
treat’ was introduced by F. L. Streeter, of Phe- 
nix. He proposed East Greenwich as the desir- 
able place. No decision was reached in respect 
to time or place. 


Woonsocket.— The summer meeting of the 
district occurs here on June 10-ll. The pastor, 
Rev. L. B. Codding, is actively engaged in mak- 
ing preparations for most generous entertain- 
ment. Dr. L. B. Bates holds a*“* home camp- 
mteting ”’ here, May 14-15. Wednesday is an all- 
day pentecostal service. 

Providence, Cranston St.— The pastor, Rev. 
Cc. H. Ewer, and his wife have gone to Virginia 
for a brief vacation in the hope of recuperating 
from the serious accident which befell him a 
while ago. Mrs. Ewer has been far from well of 
late, and the change wil! undoubtedly be bene- 
ficial. Rev.G. W. Anderson is supplying the 
pulpit with great acceptance. The latter has 
recently returned from atripto New Hampshire 
among old scenes and friends. 


Pawtucket, First Church. — The anniversary 
of the Epworth League was observed with un- 
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usual interest. At 9.30 A. M., Rev. William 
Kirkby, of Thomson Church, led the union love- 
feast. Services were held all day, and in the 
evening Rev. Agide Pirazzini, Italian mission- 
ary, of Providence, gave an interesting address 
to the young people. 


Central Fails, Embury Church. — A union 
anniversary service was held here at 5.30 rp. M., 
May 12, the Leagues of Pawtucket uniting with 
this church League. 


Cochesett. — Rev. Wm. B. Heath, upon arriv- 
ing at Cochesett for the sixth year, was tendered 
by the church and friends a most cordial recep- 
tion. The gathering was in the church vestries, 
which were beautifully arranged in a homelike 
manner, with furniture, decorations, etc. After 
brief greetings an entertainment was enjoyed, 
consisting of solos by a lady singer, violin and 
piano seleciions, and several appropriate read- 
ings by Brockton and home talent, concluding 
with a welcome speech to the pastor and wife 
made by a former member of the Conference. 
Then followed a delightful social and the serving 
of ice cream and cake. Mr. Heath and one other 
minister are the only instances of the applica- 
tion of the new provision for extended pastorate 
beyond five years, in the New England Southern 
Conference. KARL, 


New Bedford District 


Taunton, Central Church.—The close of the 
Conference year found this church in a healthy 
condition. For the first time in fifteen years all 
the current expenses have been regularly met, 
and the treasurer reports a handsome balance 
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in the treasury with which to begin the new 
year. The parsonage has been freshly painted 
and many needed improvements made in the 
interior. The fourth quarterly conference met 
at the home of Mr. Ezra Hamlin. The business 
was speedily tras.sacted, after which, in response 
to the invitation of the host, the wives of the 
official members, the retiring presiding elder, 
and the pastor, joined the gentlemen for a social 
evening. Refreshments were served, and the 
evening was spent in delightful fellowship. 
This is the church that thinks it impossible to 
find achurch where pastor and people are more 
united and mutually enjoy each other more 
than Central. On Wednesday, May 1, from 8 to 
5 o’clock and from 7.30 till 10, Rev. and Mrs. 
W. P. Buck tendered a reception to the church 
and congregation at the parsonage. The pres- 
idents or wives of the presidents of the various 
organizations of tbe church assisted the hostess 
in receiving, and the dining-room was presided 
over by the seven young ladies who so ably 
assist her in the Sunday-school and primary 
department. The attendance was large. A 
pleasing musical program was rendered, and 
this delightful social occasion unites in still 
closer bonds this faithful people and their 
pastor who returns to them, upon unanimous 
invitation, for a fourth year’s work. 


Sandwich. — Rev. W. D. Wilkinson begins his 
work here under most favorable conditions —a 
church with a splendid standing in the com- 
munity won by the strong pastorate of his pred- 
ecessor ; the courage that comes to a people by 
past successes and freedom from debt. At the 
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recent session of the Barnstable County Confer- 
ence of Congregational Churches, held May 7 
and 8, Mr. Wilkinson gave the address of wel- 
come to the town. ‘ L. 8. 





Cottage City.— The spring meeting of the Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard Association was held here, Fri- 
day, May 3. Dr. 8S. F. Upham, the new and ex- 
ceedingly efficent president, was in the chair. 
The reports of the various committees were re- 
ceived. They showed that the very best possi- 
ble efforts had been used to secure available and 
attractive speakers for the Sundays of July and 
August, as well as for the camp-meeting week. 
The great iron Tabernacle is now being put in 
first-class order. The defective places are com- 
pletely renewed, the section in the rear of the 
platform has been rebuilt and greatly beautified, 
the main eutrance made very graceful and im- 
posing, and the whole structure thoroughly 
painted within and without. The excellent 
tacilities for travel, the places of interest in the 
neighborhood, the splendid chance for safe sea- 
bathing, as well as the moral safety of the place 
for children and youth, joined with the unusual 
religious opportunities, make this an ideal 
summer resort. The annual camp-meeting 
commences Aug. 18, and ends Aug. 2% The 
selectmen of the town practically refuse to 
grant liquor licenses this year, although the 
vote was in its favor, evidently because of the 
carelessness of those who are really opposed to 
the traffic. The members of the Association 
were greatly encouraged at the outlook, and ex- 
pect a season of unusual interest and success 
both because of the excellence of the manage- 








WHAT SENATOR BOWEN SAYS. 


He Has “No Hesitancy” in Publicly Endorsing Dr, Greene’s Nervura Slood and 
Nerve Remedy, Because “It Has Proven of So Much Benefit” to Him, 








The strong statements made by Senator Bowen find an echo in the words and hearts of every one who relies on Dr. Greene's 


Nervura blood and nerve remedy for troubles of the blood and nerves. 
subject, and the medicine which cures them is a boon to mankind. 


y Senator Bowen says: 


«It is with pleasure that I write this letter. I 
have long been acquainted with the merits of DR. 
GREENE’S NERVURA BLOOD AND NERVE REMEDY, 
and have tested its merits in my own case, so that I 
I have used several bottles of 
the Nervura, and found the results most favorable to 
myself and flattering to Dr. Greene. 
been so in a nervous difficulty for which I have used it. 
I have no hesitancy in thus publicly endorsing a thing 
which has proven of so much benefit to me. 
is granted to publish this letter with my photograph.” 


S. P. BOWEN, Plattsburg, N.Y. 


know whereof I speak. 


Every man, woman, and child in Northern New York State knows 
He has been identified with public business for’ 
forty years, and has a reputation for earnestness and fidelity to trust second 
Senator Bowen’s public endorsement of Dr. Greene’s Nervura 
blood and nerve remedy makes its merit plain to those who have doubted 


the Hon. S. P. Bowen. 
to none. 


the efficiency of this great medicine. 


If you are looking for relief from the grasp of nervousness; if your 
blood is thin and ill nourished; if you have rheumatism or insomnia, 
stomach, kidney, or liver trouble, Dr. Greene’s Nervura blood and nerve 


remedy is absolutely certain help. € 


Especially has it 


Permission 





These are the most obstinate ills to which men and women are 


SENATOR BOWEN EnporRSES Dr. GREENE’S NERVURA. 


You can make no mistake in testing this medicine recommended by Senator Bowen and a long list of representative men 


and women. 


Begin its use to-day and you will quickly be on the road to health. 


Dr. Greene will give you free counsel and advice if you cali or write to his office, 34 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 
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ment and because of the specially good program | 
arranged. 
W. T. WorTH. 


Norwich District 


South 'Manchester.— On Wednesday evening, 
April 24, the people of this church tendered a fare- 
well to their former pastor and reception to their 
new presiding elder, Rev. J. l. Bartholomew, 
Ph. D., and his family. During the evening Dr. 
Bartholoniew was presented with an elegant 
gold watch as a token of esteem. It is very 


Continued on Page 40. | 

















ESTEY 


Church « Chapel 


ORGANS 


SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, STATING SEAT- 
ING CAPACITY OF CHURCH. 


ESTEY ORGAN COMPANY 


180 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


Factories: Brattleboro, Vt. 











WANTED — SITUATION 


By man and wife as steward and matron ( Meth- 
odist), perfect health. Or man as custodian of 
public or private buildings, collecting of rents 
and repairs, cashier, watchman or janitor 
(Fireman's license). Know how to get the best 
results from steam boilers, as was proven at a 
large Methodist Seminary. Or as store-keeper 
(groceries and meat) several years as such ina 
large Massachusetts State institution. Free 
from tobacco and intoxicating liquors. 
Can give A 1 references. 
Address, B, lock box 981, Westboro, Mass. 


Chuich Belle, Peals and Chimes of Lake > 
perior Ingot Co per and East India Tin On 

BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
THE E.W.VANDUZEN CO, Cincinnati, 








FAVORABLY KNOWN S!NCE 
HAVE FURNISHED 25.006 o001826.PPT TS 


gv TEELY ac ca lee PUR ah BELLS, 


ST-TROY, N BELL METAL 
CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES F 


AARON R. GAY & CO 


Stationers and Bank Book 
Manufacturers 
ACCOUNT BOOK 


Of any desired pattern made to order. 
122 State St. BOSTOR 
TRIAL TREATMENT FREE. 
We will forfeit @50for any case of 
Internal, External or Itching 


Piles the Germ Pile Cure fails 
tocure, Instantand permanent relief, Write at once. 














Germ Medical Co., 215 E. 3d St., Cincinnati, O. 
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HERALD CALENDAR 
Manchester Dist. Pr. Mtg. at Newport, 

N. H., June 3,4 
Norwich Dist. Min, Asso, at Westerly, R. I., June 10,11 
Providence Dist. Min, Asso, at Woonsocket, 

is es June 10, 11 


UNION MATERNAL ASSOCIATION, — Annual 
meeting and rally at the Congregational Church in 
Newtonville, Wednesday, May 29, at 10 a.m, and 2 p.m. 
All mothers invited. 


W.F. M.S. — Framingham District Association will 
hold its annual meeting at Saxonville, Thursday, May 2 
Sessions at 10.30 and 1.30, Miss Clementina Butler w . 
be presentand give an address. Miss Cushman is ex- 
pected to presentthe work of the Standard Bearers. 
Electrics leave South Framingham at 9.30 and 10,10. 
Leave Natick and Cochituate at 9.52. Free collation at 
noon. Allinterested are invited to attend this meeting. 

A. A. KNIGHTS, Sec. 





Health for ten cents. Cascarets make the 
bowels and kidneys act naturally, destroy 
microbes, cure headache, biliousness, and 
constipation. All druggists. 

W.F.M.8S.—A Lynn District convention will be 
held at Maple St. Church, Lynn, Thursday, May 16. 
Sessions at lv and 2, Reports and papers in the morn- 
ing. Mrs. Margaret B. Denning, of India, will speak in 
the afternoon. Basket lunch. Blue Wyoma cars leave 
Central Station on hour and half hour. 

S. ADA LINCOLN, Dist. Sec, 


THANK OFFERING COMMISSION, —A special 
meeting of the Thank Offering Commission of the New 
England Conference will be held in the Historical Room 
(No. 4), Wesleyan Building, on Monday, May 20, at 1.39 
p.m. Any suggestions bearing oun the work of the 
Commission are invited, and will be gratefully received 
by the president. W. F. WARREN. 

12 Somerset St., Boston. 

NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE MINUTES. — 
The New England Conference Minutes for 1901 will be 
published on Monday, May 20 C, R. MAGER. 











For Over Fifty Years 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP has beep 
used by children teething. lt soothes the child 
softens the gums, allays all in, cures wind 
colic, and is the best remedy for Diarrhoea. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle. 





WANTED. — The [Immigrant Home Corporation is 
in great need of a donation of a small safe. Address 
Room 40, Wesleyan Building, 36 Bromfield St. 





W. F. M.S. — Pictures, in sets, of China, India, Japan, 
Africa, Korea, and South America, can be loaned for 
use in auxillary meetings at a moderate price. Apply to 
Mrs, Small, Room 29, 36 Bromfield St. 





WANTED. — One of the missionaries in Korea desires 
a copy of the Life of Madam Guyon. If some one hasa 
copy which they will donate, or dispose of at a moderate 
price, please notify Mrs. J. F. Small, 36 Bromfie!d St., 
Room 29, 





MINISTERS’ WIVES’ ASSOCIATION, — The Min- 
isters’ Wives’ Association of Cambridge District will 
meet with Mrs. C. W. Gallagher, of Auburndale, May 
20, at 4.30 p.m. Supper at6. The ministers are invited 
to accompany their wives. Mrs. Gallagher’s home ad- 
joins Lasell Seminary. 

MARY B. TAYLOR, Cor. Sec. 





N. E. DEACONESS TRAINING SCHOOL, — The 
eleventh annual Commencement of the Training School 
of the New England Deaconess Association will be held 
at Tremont St. Church, Wednesday, May 22, at? p. m, 
Rey. Willis P. Odell, D. D., pastor of Calvary Methodist 
Episcopal Church, New York city, will give the address. 
All friends of the school are cordially invited to attend. 

ELIZABETH WILES. 





LATEST ON EPWORTH LEAGUE EXCURSION, 
— The officers of the First District are offering the 
Leagues of New Kingland a trip to California that in- 
cludes the very best features for the least money possible. 
The outward trip offers the attractions of scenic Colora- 
do, a trip up Pike's Peak, two days in the great Mormon 
city, while the return trip includes the great Northwest. 
Everything — transportation, hotels, and sleepers — 
first-class in all particulars. In the HERALD of next 
week Mr. G. W. Penniman, of Clinton, Mass., chairman 
of the transportation committee, will give a detailed 
account of the trip. We hope that all our people will 
arrange to go with the official party, which leaves Bos- 
ton July 8. LUTHER FREEMAN, 

President First Gen. Conf. Dist. 





Don’t think less of your system tban you do of 
your house. Give it a thorongh cleansing, too. 
Take Hvuod's Sarsaparilia. 


May 15, 1901 


For Nervous Headache 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


_ Dr. F. A. ROBERTS, Waterville, Me., says: ‘ It 
is of great benefit in nervous headache, nervous 
dyspepsia and neuralgia.” 





The whole tuture of a child may depend 
upon the state ot his health «uring infancy. 
Mellin’s Food produces a healthy, happy 
infancy that will bear welcome truit years 
alter. 








BOSTON DISTRICT APPORTIONMENTS 
FOR 1901-1902 
P. E. indicates Presiding Elder; B., Bishop ; 


P. A., Preachers’ Aid ; C. E., Church Extension ; 
F. A., Freedmen’s Aid; B. E., Board of Educa- 


tion. 

'. P. Cc. F. B. 
E. B. A. E. A. E. 

| | | | | 

BOSTON : 

Allston, $44$17 $40 $30 $30 $14 
Appleton Ch., 16 5 15 15 15 5 
Baker Memorial,68 25 60 15 15 20 
Bethany, 56 22 is 36 36 17 
Bromfield St., Si 30 72 D4 54 24 
City Point, 32 14 27 7 7 ll 
Dorchester, Ist, 72 25 60 45 45 19 
Dorchester St., 24 12 21 21 21 10 
Egleston Square, 20 8 1s 18 1s 5 
First Church, 132 35 8S 66 66 28 
Hid., Mt. B’wad'’n, 4H 2 6 42 2 19 
Jam. Pl., Ist Ch., 32 16 10 30 30 3 
St. Andrew’s, 24 3 21 21 21 10 
Mattapan, 24 «138 24 24 24 10 
Morgan Chapel, 0 0 0 0 0 0 
North EndCh., 0 0 0 0 0 0 
Parkman St., 23 12 24 24 24 10 
People’s Temp., li2 38 8O 60 60 30 
Revere St., 1 2 4 4 d 2 
St. John’s, 88 30 7 6 56 24 


‘ 
Stanton Ave., 56 422 is 
Tremont St., 140 40 80 60 60 32 
20 


Upham Mem’'r’!,24 10 20 20 i) 

West Roxbury, 28 15 244 24 24 12 

Winthrop St., 182 35 8S 66 66 28 
Brookline, 80 25 72 4 M4 20 
Charlton City, 6 8 15 15 15 6 
Cherry Valley, 24 10 22 22 22 s 
Dedb’m,Wal. Hill, 28 15 4 24 pa ll 
East Douglas, 3. 6s 12 12 12 5 
Franklin, 20 WwW 18 18 18 7 
Highlandville, 24 12 21 21 21 9 
Holliston, 20 «Ww 18 18 is 8 
Hopkinton, 24 12 21 21 21 10 
Hyde Park, 72 DB 60 45 45 20 
Leicester, 10 5) 12 2 12 5 
Milford, 52 2 44 30 30 15 
Millbury, 24.«10 Is 18 18 7 
North Grafton, 10 4 S 8 8 3 
Norwood, l6 10 Is 18 18 7 
Oxford, 2» Ww 18 18 1s 7 
Plainville, 2 12 24 24 24 8 


QUINCY: 


Atlantic, 12 56 12 12 12 4 
West Quincy, 16 13 21 21 21 10 
Wollaston, B Bb 2 2 pos) 10 
Shrewsbury, 20 «Ww 1s 18 18s s 
Southbridge, 44 16 40 30 30 13 
Southville, 12 4 iT) 9 9 3 
South Walpole, 24 «0 21 18 18 8 
Upton, 2a» 9 18 18 18 7 
Uxbridge, 244 «#18 24 24 24 10 
Walpole, 16 5 10 10 10 5 
Webster, wo 18 48 36 36 15 
Westboro, 23 14 27 27 27 12 
West Medway, 12 5 12 12 12 4 
W hitinsville, 44 #15 40 30 30 12 
WORCESTER: 
Coral St., 2 16 27 27 27 18 
GraceChureh, 72 2 60 45 45 20 
Lakeview, 12 4 8 8 8 3 
Laurel St., 44 16 40 30 30 13 
Park Ave., 2 12 24 24 24 10 
Trinity, 140 34 80 60 60 27 


Webster Square, 44 18 40 30 30 14 


N. B. The apportionment for Bishops’ Claim 
is 1'4 per cent. of total salary of preacher. The 
Preac ers’ Aid po cabe pees is 4 per cent. on 
cash salary of $1 and above, and 38 per cent. 
on cash salary below $1,000. The Freedmen’s 
Aid and Church Extension apportionments are 
in each case 3 per cent. of cash salary. The ap- 
portionment for Board of Education is | per 
cent. on total salary. The Missionary appor- 
tionment is made in New York, and will be sent 
to preachers as soon as received. 


Com. from ( L. B. DUTTON, Ls ag Ao 
District |} F. B. DURFEE, Trinity, W ore. 
Stewardson } H.O. Cassrpy, Atlantic. 
Apport’nments | W.T. PERRIN, P. E. 


Boston, Mass., May ?, 1901. 
Adit. 
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OBITUARIES 


W ben our beloved rise 
To gird them for the ford, and pass 
From wilderness to sprir ging grass, 
From barren waste to living green — 
We weep that they no more are seen, 
And that the river flows between. 


Ab, could we follow where they go, 

And pierce the holy shade they find — 

One grief were ours—to stay behind! 

One hope — to join the Blest Unseen ! — 

To plant our steps where theirs have been, 

And find no river flows between ! 
— C. Fraser Tytler. 

Richardson. -— Artemus Clark Richardson, one 
of the prominent men of the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church, Somerville, Mass., died at his 
residence in that city, March 19, 1901. He was 
born in Weston, Vt., May 11, 1825. 

Mr. Richardson came to Boston shortly before 
he reached his majority, and went to work in 
the teaming business, in which line he became 
a very successful business man with one of the 
large firms of the city. Until a little more than 
a year ago he was the senior member of Fifield, 
Richardson & Co., the Boston truckmen. He 
came to Somerville in 1860, and in 1872, during 
the first pastorate of Rev. Dr. (now Bishop) 
Hamilton at the First Church, he was converted 
and united with the church. He became an 
active and valuable member, serving for many 
years on its board of trustees. His generous 
gifts to this society, both of large sums of 
money, valuable time and enthusiastic service, 
can never be forgotten. He was unassuming 
about bis own gifts, and shrank from any pub- 
lic recognition of the service he so cheerfully 
rendered. He was tenderly devoted to his fam- 
ily and they were as affectionate and thoughtful 
of him. 

To very few men is given the happy faculty of 
making and keeping so many friends. His 
neighbors held him in the highest esteem; his 
business associates regarded him as the soul of 
honor, sO prompt was he in meeting all his 
obligations; the children loved him, for he 
always had a smile and a kind word for them. 
His faithful attention to business gave him 
marked success, and his friends rejoiced in the 
prosperity which his industry and talent mer- 
ited. His church filled a large portion of his 
thought, and it was his delight to do anything 
in his power to advance its interests. He has 
been one of the most prominent factors in the 
success of First Church for many years, and his 
place will be bard to fill. 

About three weeks before his death Mr. Rich- 
ardson had a slight shock, and although he ral- 
lied somewhat from this, he did not recover 
from its effects. 

He leaves a wife and four children. 

GEO, S. BUTTERS. 

Gilman. — Farley Bethuel Gilman was born in 
Unity, N. H., Dee. 16, 1824, and died in Redlands, 
Cal., March 14, 1901, 

Mr. Gilman was converted at the age of six- 
teen, and soon joined the Methodist Episcopal 
Cbhureb, of which he continued a faithful and 
useful member and steward till called to his 
everlasting reward. 

June 14, 1819, he married Emily Lucy Royce, 
of Cavendish, Vt., and of this bappy union 
there were born five children, one of whom 
died in infancy. A son and three daughters 
survive, who, with the faithful partner of his 
trials and victories both tem poral and spiritual, 
mourao their loss, but rejoice in his triumph. 
lhe youngest daughter, Miss Gertrude Gilman, 








Sacred Songs No. 2 


Of recent issue, contains 208 pages of equally 
delightful new hymns and tunes with a jud 1 ~ 
selection of tamiliar favorites — furnishing, in 
the opinion of many, even a more serviceable collection 
than No. 1, ot which volume over 825,000 have been 
sold, Price of either book is $25 per 100, Sample post 
lree, 20 cents, 


No. 1 and No. 2 COMBINED 


A most desirable collection of 430 of the best hymns 
and tunes offered. 5 per 100, post free, 45 cts. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., New York and Chicago 


SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Anthem and Chorus Book 


For General Use and all Special Occasions. $30 





per 100. Superintendent's copy for examination, 
tS cents. ddress ASA HULL, New York City, 
or 


CHARLES R. MAGEE, Boston, Mass. 
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has been for nearly five years a missionary in 
China, first ai Tsun Hua and later in Pekin. 
She was in Pekin during all the awful weeks of 
the siege, and, wonderful to relate, came 
through with unbroken health. She is still at 
the post of duty, and at this writing (April 2) is 
unaware of the great loss that has befallen her. 

In 187 Mr. Gilman removed to Springfield, 
Vt., to which place he took his bride, and there 
for fifty-two years they made their home, con- 
tinually growing in the esteem and love of all 
who knew them. He worked for six years ina 
machine shop, and then bought it and started 
in business for himself. Five years later he 
began making aspecialty of machines for turn- 
ing shoe lasts and other irregular forms. Being 
very ingenious, he invented many improve- 
ments until he brought his machines toa high 
degiee of perfection. His brother-in-law, F. V. 
A. Townsend, was his partner for many years. 
His son, W. F. Gilman, a graduate of Boston 
University, now has tull control of the business, 
and is filling his father’s place in the church 
and community. 

Mr.Gilman wasa stanch, reliable man, respect- 
ed and beloved by all. Few will be more missed 
in the community where for more than a half 
century he mainiained an upright, blameless 
Christian character. He and his beloved wife 
were ever the warm and devoted friends of their 
pastors, as many an itinerant will gladly testify. 
During the pastorate of Rev. H. A. Spencer, Mr. 
Gilman was largely instrumental in building a 
new and commodious parsonage, to which 
he contributed with great liberality. These 
brethren who labored together so earnestly and 
lovingly in the erection of an earthly home are 
now together in the heavenly mansions. 

It was the privilege of the writer and his fam- 
ily to be entertained in the beautiful home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Gilman during the first few days 
of our pastorate in Springfield, and the friend- 
ship then formed has deepened and strength- 
ened through all the intervening years. We 
learned with great pleasure that they planned 
to spend the winter in Redlands. Our meeting 
was almost like that of parents and children. 
Not long after their arrival Mr. Gilman was 
attacked by acute Bright's disease. He rallied 
so far that hopes were entertained of his being 
able to return to his Eastern home, but a re- 
lapse which he suffered proved too much for his 
enfeebled system, and * he was not, for God took 
him.” He came to spend a winter in beautiful 
Redlands; he went to enjoy an eternal spring 
amid the glories of the Paradise of (iod. We 
shall soon meet him there and part no more 


forever. 
R. L. BRUCE. 
Redlands, Cal. 





Hazeltine.— Mrs. Sarah Wentworth) Hazel- 
tine was born in South Berwick, Me., Nov. 9, 
1813, and died in Foxcroft, Me., March 10, 1901. 

Mrs. Hazeltine was the tenth ina family of 
twelve children. One sister, Mrs. Moulton, 
who is living with her son, Capt. Isaac 
Moulton, of La Crosse, Wis., survives her, hav- 
ing celebrated her 100th birthday a few months 
ago. 

This mother in Israel was converted in 153s, 
under the ministry of Rev. John Adams, a 
pioneer of Methodism in South Berwick. The 
personal experience and doctrinal teachings 
that then filled and satisfied her inquiring 
miod and longing heart continued to be her joy 
and portion till faith was lost in sight. She 
was a Methodist. The flatiering tiae of * Lo! 
heres” and “Lo! theres” that ebbed and 
flowed about her had no charms for her. She 
knew whom she had believed. She had found 
rest for brain and soul. Her anchorage was 
sure and she knew it. 

Her mind remained clear and bright even to 
the end of her 87 years of life. The peace of 
God which passeth understanding preserved her 
mental faculties unimpaired as well as her 
heart young and her faith steady. 

She married Timothy Hazeltine, July 10, 1542, 
who, after thirty-three years of married life, 
died Aug. 14, 1875. Five children came to biess 
their home: Edwin and Elsie A. died in early 
childhood; Augusta married Geo. W. Morgan, 
of Guilford, Me.; Etta M. is the widow of the 
late F. S. Davis, of Sangerville, Me.; and Ella 
M. is the wife of F. S. Getchell, whose home 
was honored with the presence of this good 
mother during her declining years. The 
home was sunnier and safer because of her. 
Her children rise up to call her blessed. 

J. H. IRVINE. 
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Goodnow.— Another disciple bas entered into 
her rest. Mrs. Ann Smith Goodnow was born 
in Sudbury, Mass., Jan. 4,1523, and died in Sum- 
merland, California, March 10, 1901. 

These two dates mark the limits of a very 
active and useful Christian life. Converted in 
childhood, she became an enthusiastic Metho- 
dist even before itinerants had reached her na- 
tive village. In those days she drove miles to 
attend a Methodist meeting. In 18387 the first 
class was organized, and Mrs. Goodnow became 
a member. For years she was a mainstay of 
this society, always abounding in the work of 
the Lord. She was also active in W.C. T. U. 
work, 

On April 25, 1544, she was married to the late 
George Goodnow. Twochildren survive — Will- 
iam H. and Georgia—both of Summerland, 
Cal. 

Funeral services were held at the Sudbury 
Methodist Episcopal Church, March 20, and we 
laid her to rest in Mt. Pleasant cemetery, to 
await the resurrection of the just. 

W. ORVILLE ALLEN. 





Carney. — It was just fourteen months from 
the time when Henry Carney closed this earth- 
ly lifeand passed on to his rewardin the heaven- 
lies, that his beloved companion, Almira Car- 


ney, joined him in his song of triamph: * For- 
ever with the Lord. Amen! so let it be.” 
Father and Mother Carney were an ideally 


wedded couple, each being the supplement of 
the other. Twenty-nine years ago they united 
with the Meridian St. Methodist Episcopal 
Church, East Boston, and they have beautifully 
sustained themselves by the generous, faithful 
and affectionate discharge of all their duties. A 
few years since, as they had gone to reside in 
Winthrop, they took their church letters and 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church ip that 
town. By their gentle bearing and devotion to 
the church services, they soon won'the esteem 
and love of pastor and people; but they never 
lost their place in the bearts of the people in 
the old home church. Father Carney was buried 
from the churchat Winthrop fourteen months 
since, and Mother Carney from the home of her 
daughter, Mrs. James Jackson, in East Boston, 
March 6, 1901. 

Mrs. Carney’s last sickness was brief and al- 
most painless, and her departure was attended 
with a heavenly radiance and assurance of 








WANTED: At once, lady or gentle ian to 
take management of a business in their own 
town. No money required, or outfits for sale. 


| Address with reference, the J, C.'L. Co., 





43 Fremont Ave., Dayton, 0. 


WANTED: Every lady in Boston*to know 
and try Lunar 28. It is acknowledged to be 
the best female tonic on the market. J. J. 
Brown, druggist, 60 Limestone St., Springfield, 
Ohio, sold over 3,409 bottles from his drugstore 
alone. We want every lady to inqguirethow she 
can getatrial bottle. Don’t have to pay if it 
don’t doany good. Write today to the National 
Perfume & Extract Co., 234 Wayne Ave., Dayton, 
Ohio. 


DOMINION LINE 








FAST TWIN SCREW SERVICE 


Boston to Queenstown and Liverpool 
New England. 11,600. tons, . « May 22, June 19 
Commonwealth (new), 13,000 tons, . June 5, July 3; 
Saloon, $75 upwards ; 3d class 
at low rates. 

Apply to Richards, 


2d saloon, $40 upwards ; 


s & Co., 77-81 State St. 


A. B. & E. L. SHAW CO. 


Makers of 


megors PULPIT FURNITURE 


. if Te iW 81 Causeway St., Boston 
Bs Special Executed 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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joining her loved ones on the other side of the 
valley that was both remarkable and beautiful. 
At the timeof their departure Mr. Carney was 
in his 77th year, and Mrs. Carney in her 75th 
year. “They rest from their labors and their 
works do follow them.” 

Three children —two daughters and a son — 
witb their companions, will greatly miss father 
and mother; and the grandchildren, who have 
lived in the hearts of grandpa and grandma, 
will remember with pleasure the joyful visits at 
the home to which they all were so welcome. 
Earth is growing poorer, but heaven richer, by 
the removal of those we have dearly loved. 

F. K. STRATTON, 





Holt.— Mrs. Mary Ann Holt was born in 
Weston, Vt., Sept. 19, 1833, and died at her home 
ou Washington St., Somerville, March 7, 1901. 

Mrs. Holt came to Boston at the age of six- 
teen, and was married to Samuel W. Holt, July 
15, 1856. She was converted and joined the 

church during the first pastorate of Rev. Dr. 
(now Bishop) J. W. Hamilton in Somerville. 
From the joining of the First Church she be- 
came deeply interested in its interests, and it 
is the general statement that no member ever 
labored more faithfully or efficiently for its 
success. For thirteen years she was the suc- 
cessful president of the Ladies’ Aid Society, 
and managed the affairs of that organization 
with an executive talent that was remarkable. 
Her presidency was during the trying struggle 
with the heavy debt on the church property, 
but she did not lose her courage, and had the 
happy faculty of keeping the members goud- 
natured and busy. She lived a beautiful Chris- 
tian life,and maintained a steady, consistent 
service without any wavering. She hada kind 
word for everybody and an unusval gift in 
social circles. 

Her illness was long and exceedingly painful, 
but she bore it patiently, and even in the days 
of greatest suffering her thought seemed to be 
of those she loved rather than for herself. She 
was one of the most respected women of the 
community in which she lived, and those who 
knew her best loved her most. She leaves a 
husband, two sons, and a daughter. 

GEO. 8S. BUTTERS. 

Byrne. — Rev. Benjamin B. Bryne was born at 
Robbinston, Me., Dec. 11, 1813, and died at New- 
port, Me., March 3, 1901. 

Mr. Bryne was converted at the early age of 
fourteen years. He was the child of a godly 
mother, whose prayers and instructions, to- 
gether with her exemplary life, brought bim to 
the Saviour. Soon after his conversion he 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church in his 
native town, and at the age of eighteen entered 
school at Kent's Hill, remaining there through 
the required course of four years. After his 
graduation he engaged in the work of teaching, 
and continued in that vocation for several 
years. 

In 1843 he married Miss Pamilia B. Hines, and 
for over fifty years they passed a happy and 
peaceful life together. Thirteen years ago this 
dear companion was taken, under circum- 
stances of peculiar painfulness,and also a be- 
loved child,a son of promise and of hope, on 
whom the father expected to lean in his declin- 
ing years. The Lord sustained His stricken serv- 
ant. The family consisted of one son and three 
daughters, two of whom remain to mourn the 
loss or a tather, whose memory must be blessed. 

Mr. Bryne joined the Maine Conference in 
1848, and remained in the effective ranks until 
1888. He was a successful preacher, and had 
conversions on every charge. He helped to 
build up the spiritual house, and cultivated the 
fallow fields, and came rejoicing bringing his 
sheaves with him ; and this he did by the direct 
and simple preaching of the Gospel of Christ, 
and by faithful pastoral service. He was an in- 
carnation of cheerfulness. The sun always 
shone where he stood, no matter how forbidding 
the sky might appear to others. This rubicund 
joyousness and buoyancy of heart seemed to in- 
crease with his years, and his whole aspect and 
expression seemed to say: “Grow old along 





CANDY CATHARTIC 
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with me, the best is yet to be.”” He sbowed us 
how old age may be, ethically and spiritually, if 
not physically, beautiful. The light in his eyes, 
the glow in his tace, the jubilance of his voice, 
the fervor of his rejoicing spirit, when be stood 
on the floor of the Conference to deliver testi- 
mony, will not soon be forgotten by us. 

But nature was at last brought low ; he lost 
the power and the relish of life in the body ; his 
spirit was imprisoned and longing to depart. In 
the latest days of his life, when he knew little 





REV. BENJAMIN B. BYRNE. 


else, he knew his Lord, and when asked where 
he was going would reply: “lam going to 
glory.”’ Evenso. ** Whither | go ye know, and 
the way ye know.” He is there. * Servant of 


God, well done!” ‘ L. 


Robinson. — Rev. William C. Robinson was 
born in Rustiletown, P. Q., June 24, 1881, and died 
in Milton, Vt., March 1, 1901. 

W hen twelve years old his mother died, leav- 
ing ten children, the eldest a girl of seventeen 
and the youngest a baby girl a few hours old. 
After this he knew neither the love nor the care 
of a mother, as his fatber did not marry again. 
By the instrumentality of Rev. Orrin Gregg, of 
the Troy Conference, while in the town of Swan- 
ton, during a most gracious revival many per- 
sons were converted, among whom was Mr. 
Robinson, with two others who afterwards en- 
tered the Methodist ministry — Rev. A.B. Truax, 
of the Vermont Conference, and Rev. Dr. Farrar, 
of the Troy Conference. Previous to this great 
work being wrought in him by the Holy Spirit, 
being grievously burdered by a sense of sin and 
the wrath of God, he was determined to save 
himself, but purposed to be converted in sucha 
genteel way as not to offend good taste and lower 
his dignity as a teacher, and was formulating a 
fine prayer for the time; but he soon found 
himself so burdened and dumfounded that he 
could bardly say a word, but only managed to 
stammer out a part of ashort stanza of a well- 
known hymn. His proud spirit was humbled 
and broken, and he was made willing and glad 
to be saved in God’s own way. 

An education was no small and unimportant 
matter with him, and earnestly and persistently 
did he seek for it. For some time be attended 
school in Bakersfield, Georgia, Newbury, and 
New York State. Feeling bis call to the work 
of tbe ministry, and yet knowing his unfitted 
state, he in company with another young man, 
.Frederic Stowell, went to Evanston, Iil., and 
entered the theological scbool of that town. 
But while there, not only were his studies inter- 
rupted, but his health was impaired by typhoid 
fever, and the ill effects of that sickness re- 
mained with him until death. 

For some time before and for one year after 
his marriage he taught school —in Grand Isle, 
Alburgh, Milton, Swanton, and Enosburg Falls. 
On May 12, 1858, he was married to Miss Maria 
E. Eldred, of Sheldon, Vt.,and to them God gave 
seven children. Two of them—a boy and a 
young woman — are not,for God took them. 
Willie was left in Holland, Etta in Hardwick. 
His faithful yoke-fellow and helpmate still sur- 
vives, and is in Milton, where also are one son 
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anda daughter. Twosons are in Ubicago, and 
one daughter in North Troy, Vt. 

The yéar he was married he expected to have 
served a charge under a presiding elder, but 
was disappointed, and so taught school the first 
year of his married life, in Enosburg Falls. In 
1859 he was admitted as a probationer in the 
Troy Conference, at Saratoga Springs, and was 
stationed that year at Hyde Park and Morris- 
town, Vt. In 1861 he was elected and ordained 
a deacon by Bishop Levi Scott at Barre, Vt. 
From this time until 1864 he served in Water- 
bury Centre and Starksboro. In the year just 
mentioned, at St. Johnsbury, he was elected an 
elder, and to that office was ordained by Bishop 
Janes, on April 17. After this he was stationed 
in Benson, Essex, Enosburg, St. Albans Bay, 
and Alburgh. He was transferred to the New 
Ham pshire Conference in 1870, and appointed to 
North Haverhill. In 1872 he was readmitted to 
the Vermont Conference and appointed to New- 
port,and afterwards his fields of labor were 
Holland and Morgan, West Concord, Guildhall, 
Lunenburg, Peacham, Hardwick, Sheldon, West 
Berkshire, and Milton. He took a supernu- 
merary relation iu 1892, and served Milton 
charge for that year. In 1893, and until his de- 
parture, he was a superannuate. 

Mr. Robinson’s strength was his weakness. 
He was of a strong critical mind. He could 
make, and did make, a nice distinction in 
thought and word, and by his expressions and 
remarks might be misunderstood by some; yet 
when he was met openly inaspirit of honesty 
and fairness, by good reason or God's word he 
in childlike simplicity immediately gave way ; 
and while he could be harsh, yet he was very 
often remarkably tender. As it is with all 
men, some of his labors might be in vain, Lut 
they were not all so. Some were greatly 
blessed, one son in the Gospel being a promi- 
nent member of the Troy Conference, Rev. 
Delos Brooks. He was very constant and regu- 
larin his attendance on public preaching and 
in the social means of grace, missing only one 
Sabbath during the year, and that by sickness. 

His end was sudden and sharp. On Friday 
morning, March 1, he went as usual to the barn 
to do his chores, but not feeling well, in a short 


The Value of Charcoal 


Few People Know how Useful itisin 
Preserving Health and Beauty 


Nearly everybody knows that charcoal is the 
safest and most efficient disinfectant and puri- 
fier in nature, but few realize its value when 
taken into the human system for the same 
cleansing purpose. 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more you take 
ofit the better; it is not adrug at all, but simply 
absorbs the gases and impurities always pres- 
entin the stomach and intestines ana carries 
them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after eating 
onions and other odorous vegetables. 

Charcoal effectually clears and improves the 
complexion, it whitens the teeth and further 
acts aS a natural and eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which collect in 
the stomach and bowels; it disinfects the 
mouth and throat from the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in One form or an- 
other, but probably the best charcoal and the 
most for the money is in Stuart's Absorbent 
Lozenges: they are composed of the finest pow- 
dered Willow charcoal, and other harmless an- 
tiseptics in tablet form or rather in the form of 
large, pleasant tasting lozenges, the charcoal 
being mixed with honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will soon tell 
ina much improved condition of the general 
health, better complexion, sweeter breath an‘ 
purer blood, and the beauty of it is, that no pos- 
sible harm can result from their continued use, 
but on the contrary great benefit. 

A Buffalo physician in speaking of the bene- 
fits of charcoal, says: ‘*1 advise Stuart’s Ab- 
sorbent Lozenges to all patients suffering from 
gas in stomach and towels, and to clear tbe 
complexion and purify the breath, mouth and 
throat; I also believe the liver is greatly bene- 
fited by the daily use of them; they cost bul 
twenty-five cents a box at drug stores, and al- 
though in some sense a patent preparation yet 
I believe I get more and better charcoal in Stu- 
art’s Absorbent Lozenges thanin any of the or- 











} dinary charcoal tablets.” 
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time he came into the bouse and took some 
simple remedies, and after a little rest went 
again to the barn to finish his work. Soon he 
‘ame into the house, sat in a chair, and, being 
in extreme pain, called for help. His family 
save him all the assistance they could. In 
haste the doctor was sent for, but before he 
arrived death had been, and Mr. Robinson had 
ieparted, not to return to us. 

oon the Tuesday following, the funeral services 
were held at his home and the church, being 
participated in by a goodly number of his 
brethren in the ministry — Presiding Elder Nut- 
ter, C. P. Taplin, S. S. Brigham, L. O. Sherburn, 
\. Bb. Enright, W. S. Smithers, G. L. Story, C. M. 
Stebbins, A. W. Ford, J. T. Baxendale, and Rev. 
H. EK. Herrick, pastor of the Congregational 
Church in Milton. Devout men carried him to 
his burial place, the Milton Cemetery. 

J.T. BAXENDALE, 





Packard.— For the past fifty years the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Chureh at large, and the local 
society to which she belgqnged, has not had a 
better and truer friend than Mrs. Roxellana 
Packard. She was born in Brockton (then 
North Bridgewater), Mass., Sept. 6, 1831, and died 
in that city, March 10, 1901. She was married to 
Mr. Bradford Packard, Oct. 25, 1849. This union 
is interesting from a historical point of view, as 
well as from the standpoint from which such 
sketches as this are usually written. Mr. Packard 
is a descendant, in the sixth generation, from 
Governor Bradford, while Mrs. Packard (for- 
merly Hartwell) could trace her lineage back to 
Jobn and Priscilla Alden. 

On June 28, 1851, she and her husband united 
with the Pearl St. Methodist Episcopal Churcb, 
jrockton, and for it and the ciuse it represents 
they have ever since toiled. Mrs. Packard was a 
woman of unwavering faith. When convinced 
of the righteousness of any movement, she 
never thought of failure. No task was too ardu- 
ous for her to perform, no self-sacrifice too great 
for her to make for the sake of Christ and His 
church. Her hands and feet were never idle 
when work was to be done for the Master. 

Her death was as beautiful as her life was 
useful. Conscious of its approach, she awaited 
its coming with joy. She made every arrange- 
ment for the funeral services, and superin- 
tended her domestic duties and kept her “ ac- 
counts” until the last day. Just a few hours 
before she passed away, she said to her pastor: 
‘What do you think of me? Is the time almost 1 
here?”’ “ We are afraid it is,’ he replied, ** but 
it is all right, is it not?” ‘Yes,’ she said, 
“*my heavenly home is bright and fair, no pain 
nor death can enter there.’’’ When, a little 
later, a former pastor spoke to her-in regard to 
the many things she had done for the church, 
she utterly discarded them as being of any 
merit, saying, “*My hope is built on nothing 
less than Jesus’ blood und righteousness.’ ”’ 

Her husband, their daughter, Mrs. Edith 
Holmes, and two grandchildren — Harry C. and 
Helen Bradford Holmes—survive her. They 
have the sympathy, not only of the church and 
community, but of a large circle of brothers and 
sisters in Christ in many placer, for Mrs. Pack- 
ard was well known and loved by all who met 
her in connection with church work. 

ALBERT A. MASON, 
SAMUEL M. BEALE. 





Bradley. — Mrs. Josephine Lord Bradley, wife 
of John Bradley, of Cornish, Me., was born in 
Hiram, Me., May 9, 1839, and died in Cornish 
after a brief illness, March 15, 1901. 

Mrs. Bradley wasthe youngest daughter of 
Jacob and Fanny Lord, of whose ten children 
tive stillsurvive. Nov. 29, 1866, she was married 
to John Bradley, with whom she shared the 
joys and sorrows of life until death sundered 
the marital bond. 

Early in life Mrs. Bradley professed to find 
the grace of regeneration, and while still a girl 
joined tbe Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Cornish Village. She was a lady, quiet and 
unassuming in manner; a faithful and affec- 
tionate wife, a mode! mother, a friend who was 
a friend indeed. With a kind and loving heart 
she sought out the poor and needy and quietly 
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supplied their wants, giving the best she had 
and ofitimes that which she needed herself. 

The husband and children of the home are 
deeply afflicted in their irreparable ‘oss. She 
leaves, besides her husband, three children — 
Mrs. F. H. Pember, of Rhode Island; Mrs. 
H. C. Hussey, of Norridgewock, Me. ; and Bion 
Bradley, the youngest and only son, now resid- 
ing in Cornish. 

The faneral services were conducted at the 
family residence by Rev. G. F. Millward of Ken- 
nebunk, assisted by Rev. T. C. Chapman and 
Rev. Mr. Duvies, both of Cornish. Her labors 
and sorrows are ended, and she awaits, witha 
sure and certain hope, a glorious resurrection. 

G. F. M. 





Beware of Ointments for Catarrh that 
contain Mercury, 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole sys- 
tem when entering it through the mucous sur- 
faces. Such articles should never be used ex- 
cept on prescriptions from reputable pbysi- 
cians, as the damage they will do is ten-fold to 
the good you can possibly derive from them. 
Hall’s Catarrh Cure, manufactured by F. J. 
Cheney & Co., Toledo, O., contains no mercury, 
and is taken internally, acting directly upon 
the blood and mucous surfaces of the system. 
In buying Hall’s Catarrh Cure be sure you get 
the genuine. It is taken internally and is made 
in Toledo, Whio, by F. J. Cheney & Co. Testimo- 
nials free. 

ee_Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








EDUCATIONAL 


WESLEYAN ACADEMY 


Wilbraham, Mass. 
Applications now received for spring term, *which 
opens Tuesday, April 2, 1901. 
For catalogue or information address 


Rev. Wm. R. NEWHALL, 








Principal 
WABAN SCHOOL tors°*Senoot “tor boys, 


Healthfully and beautifully located. Cultured 
home influences and experienced instructors. 


Send for circular to 
J. H. PILLSBURY, WABAN, MASs. 


Seminary and College 

Kent’s Hill, Me. 
Spring term begins Mar.19. Expenses very low. 
Prepares for college, technical schouls, teaching, or 


business. Also music, artand oratory 
For informaton or catalogue address 


H. E. TREFETHEN, Pres. 


DIVINITY SCHOOL 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 


AN UNDENOMINATIONAL SCHOOL OF 
THEOLOGY 


Announcement for 1901-02 Now Ready. 


SYRACUSE 
UNIVERSITY 











OrreErs, beside the regular Col- 
lege Courses, Mechanical, Elec- 
trical and Civil Engineering, 
Architecture, Music, Paint- 
ing, Law. Medicine, Sociol- 
ogy and Pedagegy. Over forty 
of the leading Universities and 
Syracuse, N. Y. Colleges of this country and So- 
* q rope are represented on the fac- 
Send for Catalogue. vities, Expenses are 80 moder- 
ate that they are less than the fees in some Colleges 
where free tuition is given. 








Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


Auburndale, Mass. 
(Ten miles from Boston.) 


Boston standards of scholarship and conduct of life 
with advantages of healthful and beautiful suburban res- 
idence ; rowing and skating on Charles River; out-door 
games in ample, shaded grounds ; best equipped gymna- 
sium and swimming pool under careful hygienic super 
vision, Lectures and lessons on topics adapted to the 
ideal administration of homes; pupils properly chape- 
roned to the best Musical and Literary entertainments ip 
Boston, and tv historical places in the vicinity. 

For illustrated catalogue, blank forms for application 
or place on waiting-list, address (mentioning this pa 


per). 
Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal! 
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Methodist Hook  Goneern 


New England Depository 
New Publications 


One Thousand Questions "and Answers 
Concerning the [lethodist Episcopal Church 
By HENRY WHEELER, D. D. 
12moa, cloth, 90 ets. 


Revised Edition, brought down to date. 
Contains the information always in de- 
mand and should be in every Methodist 
layman’s library. 


The Convert and His Relations 
By DR. L. W. MUNHALL. 


With an introduction by Bishop W. F. 
Mallalieu. A valuable help for probationers 
and new converts. 

12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


Sunday-School Praises 
Edited by W.T. KIRKPATRICK. 


Over seventy authors are represented, and 
the music is all new and prepared espe- 
cially tor Sunday-school use. 


Bound only in cloth, 18, pages ; per copy, post- 
paid, 25c., per dozen, net, $2.40 


CHILDREN’S DAY 


‘‘The Gateway of the Century’”’ 


Program prepared by Board ot Education. 


Price per 100 postpaid $1.00. 








We have all the best Exercises from all 
the publishers and will send full line of 
samples to any address on approval. 


Any book in the market 
supplied at lowest price, 





Chas. R. Magee, Manager, 


36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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EDUCATIONAL 
The Kast Greenwich Academy 


East Greenwich, R. I. 


Spring term now open. 
For catalogue or information address 


Rev. AMBRIE FIELD, Principal. 








New Hampshire 


Conference Seminary 
Tilton, N. H. 
Fall Term will open Sept. 10, 1901. 

Few schools charging $500 offer equai advan- 
tages. Au increasing endowment makes low 
rates possible. Broad courses of study. Fine 
buildings and situation. Three hours from Bos- 
ton. $100 Plan for limited number. Send 
catalogue (mentionIng ZION’S HERALD). 

GEO. L. PLIMPTON, A. M., 
President 





THE’ 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
(INCORPORATED) 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington, D. C. 
2% King St., West, Toronto, Can. 
378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

414 Century Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 

730 i Building, Denver, Colo. 

825 Market St., San Francisco. Cal. 
% Stimson Block, Los Angeles, Cal, 


Send to any of the above agencies for Agency Manual, 
tree. Correspondence with employers is invited. Reg- 
istration forms sent to teachers on application. 

Large numbers of schoo! officers from all sections of 
the country, including more than ninety per cent. of the 
Public School superintendents of New England, have ap 
plied to us for teachers. 


We have filled positions at salaries aggregating 


$9,065 290.00 
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FACTURERS 
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JoHN H. Pray & Sons Co.., 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 





BOSTON. 
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. $11,000. 
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The Conferences 


[Continued from Page 636, | 


gratifying to the people tnat the presiding elder’s 
family will continue to make South Manchester 
their nome for the present. 

Jewett City. — Tle Jewett City Press records a 
pleasant reception to Rev. H. E. Murkett and 
family at the opening of their second year of 
service with this church. Supper was served 
from 4.30 to 8 o’clock, after which an interesting 
program of music, readings and addresses was 
listened to with appreciative interest. Rev. 
E. M. Anthony voiced the welcome of the church 
and community to the popular pastor. The Ep- 
worth League presented Mrs. Murkett with an 
Easter lily and a hydrangea; and the Junior 
League presented Baby Murkett with a silver 
bracelet. Mr. Murkett responded in well-chosen 
words totbe kindness of the people. 

Danielson.—The third year of Rey. W. F. 
Davis’ faithful leadership of this people opens 
with a rainbow of promise arching the sky of 
Methodism in this place. The church property, 
including the church, the old parsonage, and 
the land on which they stand, has been sold for 
This property, situated in the centre of 
the business section of the town, and close to 
the railroad station, was much more valuable 
for business purposes than for a church loca- 
tion. Much-needed repairs on the property have 
been delayed in the hope that a favorable 
opportunity to sell out might come, and a new 
church, in a central and suitable location, take 
its place. Pastor and people are to be congratu- 
lated that the first important step in the direc- 
tion of this consummation of their hopes has 
been realized. It is proposed to build a brick 
church, with a seating capacity of about 400, to 
cost in the neighborhood of $11,000 or $12,000. It 
will be up-to-date and modern in every respect, 
and will be completed at as early a date as pos- 
sible. The old church is to be vacated by Junel, 
to make room for a business block. 


East Woodstock.—The pastor, Rey. Otis FE. 
Thayer, enjoys the distinction of being the 
only sixth-year man on Norwich District. His 
people, on his return from Conterence, gave 
him a reception which a king might covet. 
Although during the past winter death has 
made heavy inroads into the little band of 
membership, the faith and courage of pastor 
and people are “the substance of things hoped 
for, the evidence of things not seen.” 
person has recently joined on probation. 


One 


East Hampton.— Rey. D. W. Ade ms and fam- 
ily were welcomed back to this charge witha 
reception on the evening of May l. The choir, 
under the leadership of Mr. L. H. Goff, ren- 
dered some fine selections, and the ladies 
served refreshments. Cordial greetings were 
extended on every bhand,and the third year 


ppens very auspiciously. SORLPTUM. 





NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Soston District 


City Point, South Boston. — The first quarterly 
conference bas just been held, and 


was fully 
attended. 


Presiding Elder Perrin preached toa 
stimulating audience both in numbers and at- 
tention. A hopeful feeling pervades the church. 
The pastor’s faith has proved contagious. The 
financial report for the fourth year was very 
gratifying. A good slice of the floating indebt- 
edness was paid off. The help received from 
the Church Aid Society was much appreciated. 
tev. W. A. Muyo, the pastor, is full of enthusi- 
asin to completely remove the floating debt. 
The edifice is most comfortable and attractive. 








chiieniaeandandel 
Established 1859. 


i> Waterman & Sons, 


Funeral 
Undertakers = 
= and Embalmers= 


2326 & 2328 Washington St. 


Open Day and Night... .- 
. . « Telephone, Roxbury 72 or 72. 




















Special rooms and all facilities connected 
with the estab‘ishment. 
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contains more digestible nourishment than the finest Beef-tea, 
For Breakfast, Luncheon, or Supper, it is unequalled. 


Sold at all grocery stores—order it next time. 











The field is large and inspiring. Mr. Mayo is 
worthy of generous support in his wise and 
energetic endeavors. 


Mt. Bowdoin.— A reception was given the 
pastor, Rev. W. H. Meredith, and his wife, on 
Wednesday evening, May 8. Mrs. Sibley, Mrs. 
Putnam, Mrs. Eldridge, Mrs. Longley, Mrs. 
Smith, Mrs. Stiles, Mrs. Caldwell, and Miss 
Bradford assisted the pastor and his wife in re- 
ceiving. Mrs. H. A. Sibley delivered an address 
of welcome, and then introduced Mr. E. W. 
Jordan, who served as master of ceremonies. 
Addresses were made by Rev. C. R. Tenny, of 
the Grove Hall Universalist Church, Rev. G. H. 
Flint, of the Central Congregational Church, 
Rev. W.T. Beale, of Harvard Congregational 
Church. The pastor responded appropriately to 
the many beautiful words spoken. There were 
solos by Mr. Chase and Mrs. Smith, while Miss 
Susan Meredith gave appropriate readings. 
Mrs. Meredith was presented with a beautiful 
basket of flowers. The Junior League, under 
the leadership of Mrs. Knight, assisted in the 
reception. 

Hyde Park.—On Thursday, May 9, a reception 
was given tothe pastor, Rev. G. F. Durgin, and 
wife. The attendance was very large and the oc- 
casion was fuilof genuine enthusiasm. The par- 
lors were elaborately decorated. Mrs. A. L. 
Sheene, president of the Ladies’ Aid Society, and 
C. A. House, superintendent .of the Sunday- 
schuol, received with Rev. and Mrs. Durgin. Mr. 
House was master of ceremonies. Addresses 
were made by Rev. Dr. John Galbraith, Rev. G. 
B. Dean, and Rev. Dr. F. H. Knight. Rev. Dr. 
Hoyt, pastor of the Congregational Church, 
gave an address of welcome in behalf of the 
community. The response by the pastor ex- 
pressed hearty appreciation of the beautiful 
occasion and the kind words which had been 
spoken. On the first Sunday in the month five 
members were received by letter. 


West Quincy. —On Wednesday evening, May 
8, the church and congregation gave the pastor, 
Rev. J. Peterson, and his wife a cordial recep- 
tion. The vestries were beautifully arranged 
and decorated. Mr. Jonathan Kearst, superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school, gave the address 
of welcome, to which the pastor made an appro- 
priate response. Mrs. Peterson was presented 
witha handsome bouquet from the Ladies’ Aid 
Society. Music and refreshments added to the 
general joy of the occasion. 

East Douglass.— Rev. E. H. Tunnicliff and 
family were given a general and very cordial 
reception upon their return from Conference. A 
large company of parishioners gathered at the 
parsonage, and after a very pleasant evening of 
social exchange and music, they departed, leav- 
ing liberal material evidences of their esteem. 
It was a real surprise donation reception. 


Lynn District 


Revere. — Rev. and Mrs. H. B. King were given 
an enthusiastic receptiun in the parlors of the 
ebureb recently. There was a large attendance, 
many from other churches being present. Mrs. 
C. E. Clisbee, president of the Ladies’ Aid Soct- 
ety was in charge of the reception. Mr. Ju»eph 
Maddock spoke for the official board ; Mr. G. RK. 
Hamilton for the Sunday-school; Rev. W. 3. 


Eaton for the Congregational Church, Rev. N.%. | 
Burbank for the Baptist Church, and Rev. J. P. | 


Bixby for the Associate Church. 
responded in words of appreciation. Refresh. 
ments were served. Ww. 





Ww. F. M. S.—Tbe group meeting of Loweil 
and vicinity, held in Worthen St. Church, April 
30, proved a deligotful occasion. The cheery as- 
pect of the church, the warmth of consecrated 
hearts, the glowing and forceful words, and the 
cordial reception and hospitableentertainment, 
caused the visitors to forget the dreariness and 
rain without. Mrs. James Allen presided, in a 


happy manner, over the afternoon session. A 
Bible reading by Mrs. Annie E. Smiley: prayer 


The pastor | 























by Rev. J. F. Allen ; greetings from the Confer- 
ence secretary, Mrs. Hanaford; a plea for chil- 
dren’s work by Miss Elizabeth Wood; an ad- 
dress by Mrs. Daniel Richards under the head 
of Twentieth Century Thank Offering; a letter 
from Madras, India, telling of the conversion of 
a high-caste zenana woman ; astirring address 
by Miss Clara Cushman; and a question-box, 
aptly announced as “ Interrogation Points and 
Periods,” and conductefl by Mrs. Jesse Wagner, 
filled the afternoon with rich inspiration. 

The speaker of the evening was Miss Miranda 
Croucher, who told her tarilling story in her 
usual effective way. Rev. G. H. Clarke, of Cen- 
tral Church, presided, and his words of hearty 
sympathy were cheering to the workers. Dr 
G. M. Smiley offered prayer. Sweet songs by two 
young ladies of the entertaining church anda 
fine soloist from St. Paul’s added to the pleas- 
ure. New members for auxiliaries and Stand- 
ard Bearers were enrolled. G. G.S. 





Don’t Try Mrs. Nation’s Hatchet on Them — 
Just a Hook 





Gentle spring, like the old saw “ Beautiful 
Snow,” rather “ jars”’ you, and you feel likesay- 
ing “Back Up.” But then, if you are a fisher- 
man, the springlike weather gives you that 
“Itchy ” feeling which every follower of “ Wal- 
ton” has more than once experienced. 

An up-country editor, who is evidently one of 
“them fellers,’ soliloquizes thusly: — “ The 
pleasurable out-of-door life which spring will 
soon make possible brings different anticipa- 

ions of enjoyment to all. There is no end to the 
many means of pleasure which comes with 
warmer weather, and every one has a favorite, 
which he or she looks forward to impatiently. 
But, above all, it brings the fishing season. 
Tackle will soon be overhauled, the old coats and 
boots taken from their winter’s resting place, 
and the first triplaid out. All out-of-door sports 
have their devotees and merits, but none can 
approach the day out on the brook or pond, in 
the opinion of the boys, old and young. The 
right kind of a day, an old suit of clothes, the 
necessary tackle, a cold lunch such as you 
couldn't eat in a week if at home, a pipe and 
tobacco to «eep off the insects, and then the 
brook! The fish may bite well or they may 
seem slow, but noon comes before you know it, 
and.in some quiet glen the lunch is produced 
and devoured with an appetite such as hasn't 
been felt for many aday. Then, when the last 
crumb is gone, the pipe is loaded, a new start is 
made. Itis a busy, happy day, and not until the 
sun casts long shadows do we think of home. 
The story which must be toid is made upon the 
way, and is all ready for the first jeering en- 
quirer. The net result isaday well spent with 

ear old Mother Nature, sunburned bands and 
neck,a tired feeling which brings sound, bealthy 
sleep, and — possibly — a few fish. But it don’t 
much matter about the fish. We have been 
fishing, anvway,and had “an awful good time.” 

And for that ‘“‘awfully good time” Nortbern 
New England is the place. There are fishing 
places everywhere, and the pampblet Fishing 
and Hunting, issued by the General Passenger 
Department, Boston & Maine Railroad, Boston, 
tells you how, when and where to go fishing. 
Send a two-cent stamp for it. 





JESUS IS COMING. Signs are tollowirg believers. 
Pamphlet free, Send postal, Box 955, Chics go. 


20,000 


CHURCHES 


Lighted by the FRINK System of Reflectors 
with Electric,Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene or Oil. 

LICENSED to manufacture electric and 
combination gas and electric fixtures. Send 
dimensions for estimate. 


I, P. FRINK, Siw Yorn.” 


oA ASENTS $200 To $500 
a month handling the COMING LIGHT. 
Brighter than electricity, cheaper than ker 

osene. Thousands of testimonials from 
people using them over a yeur. Latest im- 
provements, Endorsed by Ins. Co’s. Larg- 
est factory in U. 8S. 41 styles. Lowest prices. 
Retail $4 up. Sample lamp — We 
want one agent, merchant or individual in 

every town, Illustrated catalogue free. 





STANDARD GAs LAMP ©0O. 
118-120 MICHIGAN S8T., CHICAGO. 








